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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 


Tus edition of this book is as compre- 
hensive and as trustworthy as I have been 
able to make it. A cursory glance will con- 
vince any one at all acquainted with the sub- 
ject that I have taken pains in preparing it. 

The words I have added—about one thou- 
sand in number—I have slowly collected 
during the last twelve years; and I believe 
there are few words often mispronounced that 
will not here be found. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Francis A. 
Teall, the accomplished English scholar, for 
his kindly assistance in making the changes 
and emendations necessary to have the book 
conform to the latest and most approved 


usage. 
AeA. 


New York, December, 1898. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Tuts little book has been made for the 
use of those who aim to have their practice 
in speaking English conform to the most ap- 
proved orthoépical usage. 

This aim has always been esteemed a 
worthy ambition, and will continue to be so 
esteemed as long as the manner in which one 
speaks his mother-tongue is looked upon as 
showing more clearly than any other one 
thing what his culture is, and what his asso- 
ciations are and have been. 

It is not expected that any one who has 
given special attention to the subject of Eng- 
lish orthoépy will agree with the author in 
every particular; but those who look at all 
carefully at what he has done, will see that he 
has taken some pains, and, further, that on a 
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few points he hazards an impression of his 
own. Instance what he says about the slurring 
of the pronouns, and about the sound of the 
vowels, especially 0, when standing under a 
rhythmical accent. 

The object in view has been as much to 
awaken an interest in the subject-matter as to 
teach. 

The pronunciation of the foreign names 
that will be found in their alphabetical places, 
and that are frequently mispronounced, will 
not, it is thought, make the book less accept- 
able to any, while it will perhaps make it 
more acceptable to some. 

Those who discover that the same things 
are said in a plurality of places, will kindly 
remember that repetition is the only sure road 
to mental acquirement. 

Suggestions and criticisms are solicited, 
with the view of profiting by them in future 


editions. 
Ac Ae 


New York, October, 1880. 
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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


Ce 


a ey 


ce ee 


ee er 


ey 


ib (oe: or obtuse..... 


1, OUSCUNE 2. rome ee ee 


ee cd 


ose: (acer mre. 


as in hale, gray, fate. 


pid, fat, have, ran, 
fare, pair, bear. 
far, father, ciilm. 
fasi, grasp, branch. 
fall, walk, haul. 
liar, hesitancy. 


méte, séal, éve. 

mén, mét, séll, férry, 
héir, thére, whére. 
obey, prey, eight. 
hér, hérd, férn, vérge. 
brier, fuel, celery. 


pine, ice, fire, file. 
miss, pin, fill, mirror, 
mien, machine, police. 
sir, fir, thirsty, bird. 
ruin, elixir, ability. 


note, foal, dld. 

not, odd, resdlve. 
son, done, other, won. 
move, prove, do. 
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6, like short 00...........as in bésom, wolf, woman. 


O;Oroad, Nike @.. 0.0. n5. ss “ nor, form, sort, stork. 
OW OUSCUTEs vc sale ie sidecases ‘“* major, confess, felony. 
DO MON Gentectn sires ctaieueins ois ‘* moon, f00d, booty. 
COs Ulan das HOSS eae .... ‘* wool, fo0t, good. 
WRLOM Gee mrsiesucvnicneite sis <i ke ‘tube, tine, tise, lite. 
My SONE ersten (e's 3 slei ster mye * ttb, htt, tis, htrry. 
Liplikomlong: 00s. tenis =e ‘“* rule, true, rumor. 

iti, like short 00....... ee Dull push pit. 

fi, short and obtuse........ “ fir, irge, concir. 

WS OUSEUT Es wna cs a nlovn .... “ sulphur, deputy. 

VN LONG sort aisle cane sree sie b5 ““ style, lyre, fly. 

Wy CUDA io ethos umn EOE Oar “ sylvan, cyst, lyric. 

y, short and obtuse........ “ myrrh, myrtle. 

oi or oy (unmarked)... . ‘ oil, join, moist, oyster. 
ou or ow (unmarked)..... ‘“* out, hound, owl. 

¢, soft, likes sharp........ “ cede, cite, mercy. 
POMLONO MUON Gerna re eke =ietei on: “ ¢eall, eoneur, suecess. 
ch, soft, like sh........... “chaise, marchioness. 
eh, Hard, like h........... “ ehorus, eeho, distieb. 
Pe WIDE eS IO e TACIEC AITO “get, tiger, begin. 
CREO) CAMIKO Ds 5. oun in ohare) tin'n's “* gem, engine, elegy. 
SOON RO Reon oe aone ‘* hag, amuse, roseate, 
th, soft, flat, or vocal...... “this, the, smooth. 

ie IMR eb ee 6 op oo diol poo c “exist, exert, auxiliary. 


The letter g, when used in representing the pronunci- 
ation of French words, simply indicates that the 
preceding consonant has a nasal utterance. 


VOWELS ALIKE IN SOUND. 


4 in fate, like e in they. 

4in fair, like é in thére. 

ain fall, like 6 in form. 

ain liar, like e in brier, i in elixir, 0 in major. 
and u in sulphur. 

é in méte. like i in machine. 

éin hér, like i in sir, 6 in worm, fi in far, 
and ¥ in mfrrh. 

i in pine, like ¥ in style. 

1 in pin, like y in sylvan. 

6 in nét, like a in what. 

0 in move, like 60 in moon, and u in rule. 

6 in wélf, like 60 in wool, and & in pish, 


tinttb, like 6 in son. 


THE ORTHOEPIST. 


AG 


THIS vowel is pronounced @ as a letter, but a 
as a word, except when emphatic. Then it has 
its full name sound. Thus: I said Cleveland is 
a large town, not the large town of Ohio. In 
the languages of Continental Europe it usually 
has a sound like a in far or father, or—especial- 
ly in French—like a in ant, branch, grass, etc. 

The indefinite article @ is a contraction of 
an, and should be used instead of an before all 
words, without exception, beginning with a con- 
sonant sound. 


Aaron—ar'un. 

ab’a-tis. 

That has been done for this word that should 
be done for all foreign words that we use, as 
soon as practicable: it has been fully Angli- 
cized. The more English we make our English 
the better English it is. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. © 
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abattoir (Fr.)—ab'a’twar’. 

ab-ba’tial. 

ab-d6’men ; ab-dém’i-nal. 

Ab’er-crom-by. 

Abergavenny—ab’er-Zén-ne. See Sz. 
John. 

ab’ject ; ab’ject-ly. 

ttb'ject-néss. 

itb'so-late, not -lut. 

ab-sdl'u-to-ry. 


The dictionaries say that the penultimate o 
in such words as declamatory, migratory, in- 
ventory, matrimony, dedicatory, derogatory, na- 
tatory, category, parsimony, piscatory, postu- 
latory, prefatory, preservatory, territory, etc., 
etc., 1s or should be pronounced like short (7) 
or obscure (w) w; that is, ike o in major, actor, 
factor, etc. Is this true? The penultimate o 
of these words falls, without an exception, under 
a rhythmical accent, which naturally does and 
should bring out, in no small degree, the quality 
of the vowel, though not in the same degree that 
it is brought out when standing under a primary 
accent. And yet it would be as much in har- 
mony with the spirit of the language to say pre- 
servatory, making the o as long as the penulti- 
mate o in protozoic, as it is to slur it to the 
extent we naturally do in syllables where it has 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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no accent whatever, as, for example, in protector, 
protectorship, rector, rectorship, rectory, etc. It 
is safe to assert that it is only those specially 
schooled to slur this o that pronounce it accord- 
ing to the dictionary marking. There are many 
that say matrimony, and a few that say inven- 
tory; but there are probably none, in this coun- 
try at least, that are consistent and uniformly 
suppress this 0 in the whole long list of words 
in which it is found. To do so is to take some- 
thing from whatever of sonorousness the lan- 
guage naturally has, as all languages are sonorous 
in proportion to their wealth in vowel-sounds. 
See antinomy. 

ab-sdlve’, or ab-sdlve’. 

ab-sérb’, not -zorb’. 

ab-sté’mi-ots. 

ab’stract-ly. 

ab-struse’, not -stris’. 

A-by’dos, not ab’. 

acacla—a-ka/she-a, or a-ka’. 

dc-a-dé’mi-an. 

de’cént, nown. 

ac-cént’, verb; ac-cént/ed. 

ac-cépt/a-ble. 

In Walker’s time this word was accented on 


the first syllable by the majority of the better 
speakers. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dc’céss, or ac-céss’. 


The first marking is preferred by the later 
orthoépists, and is sanctioned by our most care- 
ful speakers. 


ac-cés'so-ry, or ac’ces-so-ry. 


Ease of utterance has shifted the accent from 
the first to the second syllable, where it will re- 
main. 


ac-cli’mate ; ac-cli’ma-tize. 
ac-cdst’, not -kawst’. 


The o of this word, though so marked, is not 
really as short as the 0 in not. Short o is slightly 
prolonged when followed by ff, ft, ss, st, or th, 
as in Off, sdft, créss, cost, broth; also, in many 
words where it is followed by » or final ng, as in 
gone, begine, long, prong, sing, strong, thong, 
throng, wrong. The extreme short sound, in these 
words, is as much to be avoided as the full broad 
sound of a, as in haul, which in this country is 
so frequently heard. 


accompt—ac-count’. 

ac-cou'tre, ot -cow’-. 

ac-crue’, not -crw’. 

U preceded by 7 or the sound of sh or of zh 


in the same syllable often becomes 00, as in 
rude, rumor, rule, ruby, sure, issue. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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de’cu-rate, not ak’er-&t. 


Vowels in syllables standing next to accented 
syllables are generally obscure; there are, how- 
ever, a considerable number of vowels so situ- 
ated, and that Worcester marks obscure, that 
properly receive their long sound somewhat short- 
ened. Of these, w is the one most frequently 
met with. Giving these vowels their full long 
sound has the same effect that it has to make 
the pronouns, articles, prepositions, and con- 
junctions too prominent: it makes the speaker 
appear pedantic and self-conscious. He speaks 
best whose manner of speaking is least noticed. 
A few of the words in which this peculiar vowel 
appears are accurate, adulation, depwtize, emolu- 
ment, occupation, occwpy, particular, perpen- 
dicwlar, and superior. U thus situated is some- 
times obscure; in disputant and disputable, for 
example. See opinion, also licentiate. 


acephalous—a-séf'a-lus. 

Ac’e-tate. 

a-cét’ic. 

dc’me, or dc’mé. 

a’corn, or a’corn. 

In deference to Dr. J. Thomas, I change not 
here to or. 

acoustics—a-koos’tiks. 7 

Nearly all the orthoépists mark the ow of this 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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word ow, while nearly the whole English-speak- 
ing world, as far as my observation goes, pro- 
nounce it 00. Many persons boldly pronounce 
it 00, knowing that the authorities are against 
them. Squwalor is another word treated in like 
manner. Iam of opinion that this manual has 
heretofore been in error in condemning, in com- 
mon with the dictionaries, the well-nigh univer- 
sal mode of pronouncing this word. If usage 
and not the orthoépists make the law, then it is 
the duty of The Orthoépist to sanction and not 
to condemn a-koos'tiks. A-kows’tiks, one of 
The Orthoépist’s critics very justly says, “is a 
most unlovable pronunciation.” 


acquiesce—ak-we-és’. 

a-cross’, not a-krawst’. 

a-cros'tic, not a-kraws'tic. See accost. 
Actzeon—ak-té'on, not ak’te-on. 
de’tor, not ac'tor. 

a-ci’men, not dk’u-men. 
dd-a-man-té’an. 

dd-a-man'tine. 

dd-ap-ta’tion. 

ad-dréss', both the noun and the verb. 
ad-dice’. 


When, in the same syllable, long w is pre- 
ceded by one of the consonants d, ¢, 1, n, s, or 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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th, it is not easy to introduce the sound of y; 
hence careless speakers omit it, pronouncing 
duty, dooty; tune, toon; lute, loot; nuisance, 
noosance, etc. And yet to make the w in these 
words as clear and perfect as in mute, cube, etc., 
is over-nice, and consequently smacks of ped- 
antry. The two extremes should be avoided 
with equal care. 


a-dépt’, not ad’ept. 

ad-hé'sive, not -zive. 

dd’i-pose, or ad-i-pdse’, not -pdz. 

ad-jéc-ti’val. 

There is abundant authority for accenting 
the first syllable, but it is hoped that no one 
will be inclined to follow it. 

ad'jec-tive-ly. 

ad’mira-ble ; ad’mi-ra-bly. 

id'mi-ral-ty, not ad-mi-ral'ty. 

adobe (Sp.)—a-d6'ba. 

A-d6'nis. 

adulation—ad-yu-la’shun. 

Worcester and three or four others mark this 


word dd-du-la'tion—a treatment of the first two 
syllables that is very extraordinary. 


a-dult’, not ad’ult. 


7 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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ad-vance', not ad-vance’, nor ad-vance’. 

The fifth sound of a, called the intermediate, 
is found chiefly in monosyllables and dissyllables. 
At the beginning of this century these words 
were generally pronounced with the full Italian 
a, which by the exquisites was not unfrequently 
exaggerated. This Walker undertook to change, 
and to that end marked the @ of words of this 
class like the a in man, fat, at, etc. The inno- 
vation, however, met with only partial success. 
Webster and Worcester both opposed it. Now, 
there is a general disposition to unite in some in- 
termediate sound between the broad @ in father, 
which is rarely, and the short @ in at, which is 
frequently, heard in this country. Some of the 
words in which a@ now receives this intermediate 
sound are: advantage, after, aghast, alas, amass, 
alabaster, Alexander, answer, ant, asp, ass, bask, 
basket, blanch, blast, branch, brass, cask, casket, 
cast, castle, chaff, chance, chant, clasp, class, 
contrast, craft, dance, draft, draught, enchant, 
enhance, ecample, fast, flask, gantlet, gasp, ghast- 
ly, glance, glass, graft, grant, grasp, grass, hasp, 
lance, lass, last, mask, mass, mast, mastiff, nasty, 
pant, pass, past, pastor, pasture, plaster, prance, 
quaff, raft, rafter, rasp, sample, shaft, slander, 
slant, staff, task, trance, vast, waft. 

adventure—ad-vént’yur. 

This is Worcester’s marking. Webster marks 
the w long. My preference for the obscure w 


here, and in many other similar cases, is most 
decided. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dd’vérse, not ad-vérse’, nor ad-virse’. 
dd'ver-tige, or dd-ver-tige’, not ad-vér tis. 
ad-vér’tige-mént. 


The vowel e before 7 in a monosyllable or an 
accented syllable in which the 7 is not followed 
by a vowel or by another 7, and in derivatives 
of such words—especially when the syllable re- 
tains its accent, as in hérd, defér, concérn, ma- 
térnal—has an intermediate sound between w in 
murrain and ein ferry. ‘The careless are wont 
to give the e in such words the full sound of w 
in murrain, as murcy for mérey, furn for fern, 
etc. It is less guttural than the former and less 
palatal than the latter. It is heard in ermine, 
verge, prefer, earnest, learn, discern, fertile, 
Servent, fervid, perch, "nerfect, perfidy, perfume, 
perjure, permeate, serpent, service, terse, verd, 
verdant, verdict, vermin, vernal, verse, versify, 
her, herb, hermit, hearse, cortain, dervis, germ, 
merchant, mercury, merge, mermaid, nerve, ad- 
versity, etc. ‘The sound is heard in four other 
vowels: in the 7 of bird, birth, mirth, first, vir- 
gin, thirsty, girl, gird, girdle, etc.; in the o of 
word, world, worth, worm, work, worship, worst, 
worthy, etc.; in the w of murder, murky, mur- 
mur, purl, purpose, purple, purse, pursy, cur, 
curd, curdle, curl, durst, fur, furl, furnish, 
fur ther, furlong, surf, surface, surgeon, surly, 
turf, turbot, turbid, turn, turkey, turtle, wrge, 
Urn, urgent, urchin, etc.; and in the y of 
myrrh, myrtle, and myrmidon. Also heard in 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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some unaccented syllables, as in adverb, ad- 
verse, etc. 

ad’'ver-tig-er. 

This is not the dictionary pronunciation, but 
it is that of universal usage. No one, I think, 
ever accents the penult of this word; we never 
hear any one speak of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

Ad-né’as of Troy. 

AXne-as of Corinth. 

AG-né'id, 

a/er-dte; a’er-at-ed. 

a-6/T1-al. 

aerie—é6're, or are. 

a’er-1-f6rm. 

aver--fy. 

a/er-o-lite. 

d-er-Omm'e-ter. 

a’er-o-naut. 

wsthetic—és-thét’ie. 

affaire d’amour (Fr.)—af’far’ da'mor", 

affluxion—af-flik’shun, 

Af-chan-is-tén’. 

aforesaid—a-for'séd, 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6, 
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again—a-gén’; against—a-dénst’. 

The usual sound of the diphthong az is that 
of long a. The principal exceptions are in said, 
saith, again, and against, where it has the sound 
of short e; in plaid and raillery, where it has 
the sound of short @; in aisle, where it has the 
sound of long 7; and in final unaccented sylla- 
bles, as in fountain, curtain, etc., where it has 
the sound of short or obscure 7. 

a-giipe’, or a-gape’. 

Ag-a-pém’o-né. 

a-ga've. 

a’sed (adjectwe), not ajd, except in 

compound words. 
, I 

do’oran-dize. 

ag-gran’dize-mént, or de’gran-dize-ment. 

agile—aj’il, not aj'il, nor a’jil. 

Ag'in-court. 

dg-ri-ciltu-rist, not -u-ral-ist. 

ailantus—é-lan'tus, not -thus. 

dil’ment, not -munt. ~ 

In pronouncing such terminal, unaccented 
syllables as ment, cent, ance, ence, stant, ent, al, 
less, ness, etc., it is as important to avoid making 


the quality of the vowel too apparent as, it is to 
avoid saying munt, sunt, unce, stunt, unt, ul, 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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luss, nuss, etc. If the one is slovenly and vul- 
gar, the other is pedantic and affected. 


Aix-la-Chapelle—aks’-la-sha’pél’. 
Ajaccio—i-yat'cho. 

al’a-bas-ter, not al-a-bas’ter. 
a-las’. 

4 Vanglaise 
al-bi/no. 
al-bi’men, not al’ bu-men. 

al'co-ran, not al-cd’ran. 

al’céve, or al-cove’. 

aldine—al'din, or al'din. 

Al'der-ney. 

Al-ex-dn'drine, or al-egz-. 

al'se-bra, not -bra. 

al’se-bra-ist, ov al-ge-bra/ist. 

The second is the marking both of Webster 


and Worcester in all except their later unabridged 
editions, which accent the first syllable. 


ah ale Peles! 
a’ lang’elaz’. 


a/li-ds, not a-li’as. 
alien—al’yen, not a’li-en. 
alienate—al'yen-at. 


The syllable-loving Kenrick and Perry pro- 
nounced this word dl'e-en-dt. See bestial. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6, 
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al-lé’siance. 

Webster’s dictionary has always made this a 
word of four syllables, the later unabridged edi- 
tions excepted. 

al’le-go-rist. 

allegro—al-lé’gr6, or al-la’grd. 

al-lép‘a-thy ; al-lop’a-thist. 

al-lide’, not -lud. See adduce. 

al-ly’; p/., al-lies’. 

This noun is frequently pronounced d'ly, in 
accordance with the general custom of changing 
the accent of words used both as nouns and 
verbs. But Walker shows that this is a violation 
of a stronger analogy, since “it is a universal 
rule to pronounce y like e in a final unaccented 
syllable.” ‘Therefore this accentuation is errone- 
ous, and it is altogether unauthorized. 

almond—éa/mund. 

alms—amz, not almz, nor amz. 

al-pic’a, not al-a-pak’a. 

alpine—al’pin, or (better ?) -pin. 

al’s6, not Ol’sd. 

dl-ter-ca’tion, not al-, but al- as in alum. 

al-tér‘nate, noun and ad)j., not al-. 

al'ter-nate, or al-tér’nate, verd. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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al-tér’na-tive, not al-. 
a-li’mi-ntim, not a-ly’-. 
al-vé’o-lar, or al’ve-o-lar. 
al-vé’o-late, or al’ve-o-late. 

al’ ways, not al’wuz, nor ol'wuz. 
amateur—a’ma-tur’, 


As many ways have been set down for pro- 
nouncing this word in English as there have 
been English dictionary-makers. The fact is, 
the exact sound of the last syllable can not be 
represented with any characters we have at com- 
mand. This word is semi-Anglicized. 

In pronouncing French, it is of the first im- 
portance to bear in mind that it is a compara- 
tively wnaccented language ; that the difference 
in the quantity of the syllables is due rather to 
a prolongation of the vowel-sounds of the long 
syllables than to their receiving a greater stress 
of voice. 


dim'ber-eris. 


There is a class of words, mostly of French 
and Italian origin, in which 7 retains the long 
sound of e; as, ambergris, antique, bombaxine, 
capuchin, caprice, critique, gabardine, haber- 
dine, quarantine, ravine, routine, fascine, fa- 
tigue, intrigue, machine, magazine, marine, 
palanquin, pique, police, tambourine, tontine, 
oblique, etc. Brazil, chagrin, and invalid for- 
merly belonged in this list ; now, however, they 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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are generally, if not universally, pronounced 
with the 7 short. 

ambrosia—am-br6’zhe-a, or am-br6'zha. 

ameliorate—a-mél'yo-rate. 

a’mén’. 

This is the only word in the language that 
has necessarily two consecutive accents. Walker. 
—A number of compound words are to be ex- 
cepted; as, back-slide, strong-hold, way-lay, etc. 
Worcester.—The first syllable, however, of these 
words receives more stress than the second, hence 
it is hardly proper to say that they have two 
consecutive accents. 

a-mé'na-ble, not a-mén’-. 

amende honorable (French)—a'mongd’ 

on’o’'ra-bl’, 

a-mén'l-ty, not-a-mé'ni-. 

amour (Anglicized French)—a-mor'’. 

amour ‘propre (F'r.)—a'mor’ priipr’. 

an-deh’ro-nigm. 

an-cés'tral. 

Ease of utterance has transferred this accent 
from the first to the second syllable. 


anchor—ang’ kur. 
an-cho'vy, 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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ancient—an’shent, not an’-. 
an’cil-la-ry, not an-cil’. 
An-drém’e-da. 
andiron—and'i-urn. 
aneurism—éan’u-rizm. 
an’ec-d6-tal. 

anew—a-nu’, not a-nu’. 
angel—an'jel, not an'jl, nor an'jul. 
angular—ane’ou-lar. 

an-i-mal’cile, p/., dn-i-mal’ctles. 
dn-i-mal’cu-lim (Z.), p/., &n-i-mél’cu-la. 
an-ni‘hi-late, not an-ni'late. 
annunciate—an-ntin’she-at. 
anonymous—a-non’e-mis, not -wi-mits. 
an-oth'er, not a-ntith’.. 
in’swer. See advance. 
ant, not ant. 


. 


antarctic—ant-irk'tic, not -art’ie. 
din-te-pe-ntlt’. 


There is no authority for saying dn-te-pé'nuilt ; 


still, that is what the recognized pronunciation 
of this word will be sooner or later, probably. 
We already have authority for saying pé’nilt, 
instead of pe-niilt'. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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an’ti, not anti. 

dn’ti-mo-ny. 

an-tin’o-my. 

The penultimate o of these two words, it will 
be seen, is marked in both cases alike—i. e., ac- 
cording to the dictionaries. Who will contend 
that the sound of the vowel is, or should be, the 
same in both words? In the first word it is the 


vowel of a long syllable; in the second, of a short 
one. See absolutory. 


an-tip’o-dal. 

dn-ti-p6’de-an. 

an-tip’o-dés, not an'ti-podz. 
anxiety—ang-zi'e-ty. 
anxious—dangk’shus. 

apex, not ap’ex. 
Aph-ro-di'te. 

ap'i-cés. 

a-pod'o-sis. 
apologue—ip’o-lég. 
apostle—a-pos’sl. 
dp-o-theé’o-sis, not ap-o-the-d’sis. 
itp-o-thé’o-size. 

ap-pa-ra'tus, or ap-pa-ra’tus. 
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ap-par’ent, not ap-par’ent. 

ap-pél'late, not ap’. 

ap-pén’'di-cés. 

appreciation—ap-pré-she-4’shun. 

ap-prén'tice, not ap-prin’tis. 
dp'pro-ba-tive. 

a’pri-cot, not ap'Ti-cdt. 

apron—a’purn, o7 a’prun. 

Though a large majority of the authorities, 
and the best current usage, favor the first pro- 
nunciation, it will not be denied that it looks 
very like a corruption. 

& propos (Fr.)—a pr6’po’. 

dp'ti-tude, not -tud. 

The w of altitude, amplitude, assiduity, as- 
sume, attitude, astute, attribute (the noun), ete., 
has its long sound slightly abridged. The care- 
less generally pronounce it w. See adduce. 


aqueduct—ak’we-dukt. 
aquiline—ak'we-lin, ov -lin. 


The authorities and usage are divided with 
respect to the 2 of this and a few other words, 
alkaline, uterine, ete. 


Ar'ab, not A'rab. 
Ar'a-bie, not A-ra'bie. 
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ar-bu’tus. 


In the last edition of Webster’s dictionary the 
accentuation of this word, to make it accord 
with the Latin, is changed from that recom- 
mended here to ar’bu-tus. Usage and authority, 
however, not only in English but also in Ger- 
man, decidedly favor placing the accent on the 
penult, which is certainly the more euphonious 
accentuation to the English ear, and the one 
that undoubtedly will prevail. 


ar-eha/ic. 
ar’eha-igsm. 
archangel—ark-an'jel. 


When arch, signifying chief, begins a word 
from the Greek and is followed by a vowel, it 
ig pronounced ark—as in archangel, architect, 
archive, archipelago, archiepiscopal, archeology, 
etc.; but when arch is prefixed to an English 
word, it is pronounced so as to rhyme with 
march—as, archbishop, archduke, archfiend. 


ar’ehe-type. 
ar-ehi-di-dc’o-nal. 
ar-chim-e-dé’an. 


Ar-ehi-mé’dés. 
archival—ar-ki'val. 
archives—ar' kivz. , 


arctic—ark’tik, not ar’tik. 
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ard’u-ots, not ar'dots. 

are—ir, not ar. 

are-a, not a-re’a. 

a-ré’o-la, not d-re-6'la. 

4-re-0m/e-ter. 

d-re-o-mét’Tic. 

ar’gand. 

ar’@en-tine. 

A-ri-dd'ne. 

Arian—a'ri-an. 

A-ri‘on. 

A-ri'us, or A‘ri-us. 

a-ris’to-crat, or dr'is-to-crat. 

Arkansas —ar’kan-saw. 

This is now, by act of the State Legislature, 
the legal pronunciation. Usage was long divided 
between this and iir-kan’sas. 

ar-ma'da, or ar-ma’‘da. 

ar’mis-tice. 

a-ro’ma-tize. 

arquebuse—ar'kwe-bits, not -bis. 

ar-réar’; pl., ar-réarg’. 

air’se-nic. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 


Ar'te-mis. 

ar-tif'i-cer. 

dr’ti-gan. 

as-bés'tos, ot az-. 

As’eham. 

Asia—a'she-a, not a'zha, nor a'zhe-a. 

Asiatic—a-she-at'ic, not -zhe-. 

as-kance’; as-kant; a-slant. 

The second a of these three words is incor- 
rectly marked (i) by Worcester. 

as-pdr’a-gus, not sparrowgrass, 

ds-phalt’, not -phalt. 

as-pir’ant. 

ds’séts, not as-séts’. 

associate—as-s0'she-at, not as-s0’shat. 

association—as-s0-she-a’'shun, 07° -se-. 

as-stmp’tion. 

assure—a-shur’, not -shir’. 

as-sur’ance, 

asthma—ast’ma, as’ma, o7 az'ma. 

as-trdg’ra-phy ; ds-tro-log'ic. 

4s-tro-nom'ic. 

a-syn’'de-ton. 
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ate, not ét; cmp. of to eat. 

Ath-e-né'um. 

dt-lan-té’an, not at-lan’. 

a toute force (Fr.)—a’ tot’ fors’. 

a tout prix (Fr.)—a’ to’ pré’. 

attaché (Fr. )—a'ta’sha’. 

The diphthong aw usually has the sound of 
broad a, as in fall, walk (a). When, however, 
it is followed by » and another consonant, the 
best usage generally changes the sound to that 
of a in far, father (&); for example, in aunt, 
craunch, daunt, flaunt, gaunt, gauntlet, haunch, 
haunt, jaunt, jaundice, launch, laundry, saunter, 
staunch, taunt. The words taunt, lawndry, and 
laundress are often, and the words cauliflower, 
laudanum, laurel, and vaunt are generally pro- 
nounced with the aw like broad a (a), as in 
audacious. In laugh and draught the diph- 
thong has the sound of @ in far, and in hautboy 
the sound of long o. 

Aubert—6'bar’. 

au-da’cious, not -dash’us. 

au fait (Hr.)—o fa. 

Au-gé’an. 

aunt, not ant. 

au-ré’o-la, not au-re-d'la. 

au revoir (F'r.)—06! riiv’war'’. 
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au-ric’u-lar. 

au'rist. 

au-ro'ra, b6-re-a lis. 
aus-cul-ta’tion. 

au-thor'i-ty, not thaw-. 
au-ton’o-my. 

au'top-sy. 
auxillary—awg-zil’ya-re. 
a-vaunt’, or a-vaunt’. 
av’e-nile, 2ot -nu. 

a-ver’. | 

a-verse’. 
aversion—a-vér’shun, vot -zhun. 
A'von, not av’on. 

aw fil, not aw’fl. 
awk’ward, not awk’ard. 
a-wry’, not aw-ry’. 
axiom—ax’e-tim. 
axle—ak’sl. 

ay, or aye (meaning yes)—i. 
aye (meaning always)—a. 
dz’Ote, o7 a-zote’. 
azure—a’zhur, or azh’ur. 
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B. 


THIS consonant, preceded by m or followed 
by ¢ in the same syllable, is generally silent; as, 
lamb, limb, comb, dumb, climb, bomb, tomb, doubt, 
debt, subtle, etc. Succumb is said to be one of 
the exceptions; in this country, however, it is. 
generally pronounced without the 0. 

ba-cil’lus. 

bade—bad, not bad. 

badinage—ba'di/nazh’, 

bagatelle (Fr.)—ba’ga’tél’. 

bal’co-ny. 


The accent has shifted from the second to 
the first syllable within these twenty years. 
Smart (1836).—Con'template is bad enough, but 
bai’cony makes me sick. Rogers. 


ballet (H'r.)—bal'la’. 


This word is generally pronounced bal'le, 
which is neither English nor French. There 
is no good reason why it should not be Angli- 
cized and pronounced bil’let, in accordance with 
the recommendation of several of the orthoépists. 


balm—bim, not bam. 
Balmoral—bal-mdr’al. 
bal’sam. 
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bal-sim’ie, not bal-. 

Balzac—bal’zak, not bal’. 

ba-na’na. 

banquet—bdang’kwét. 

Ba-rab'bas, not biar’a-bas. 

Bar-ba’/dées. 

Baring. 

barouche—ba-rosh’, not -roch’. 

bar'rel, not -ril. 

Bartholdi—bar-t01'dé. 

ba-salt’, not -zalt’. 

bas-bleu—ba’-blth’. 

Those that do not know the French pronun- 
ciation well are advised to use the English word 


blue-stocking, as good English is always better 
than bad French. 


ba-shaw’. 

basic. 

basg'i-lar. 

bass’ re-liéf’, not bi-. 

Bas'tile’. 

bath, not bath; p/., baths. 

battue (Fr.)—bat’tu’. See ruse de g. 
bayou—bi'o. 
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Beaconsfield —bék’unz-féld. 

Beatrice Cenci (Italian)—ba-a-tré’cha 
chén’ché. 

Beauchamp (Eng.)—béch’m, See St. 
John. 

Beauclerk (Eng.)—bo-clar. 

Beaumarchais—b6-mar’sha’. 

beau monde (Fr.)—b0’ maund’. 

beauteous—bii'te-is. 

beaux-esprits (I'r.)—b6'-zas'pré’. 

be-cause’, not be-cdz’. 

bedizen—be-di'zn, ov be-diz’n. 

bedstead—béd’stéd, not -stid. 

Be-él'ze-bib, not bél’ze-btb. 

Beethoven—ha't6-fen. 

been—bin. 


Pronounced 6é in England by many care- 


ful speakers; their highest authorities, however, 
mark it dim. If the English were as much 
accustomed to consult the dictionaries as we 
are, the pronunciation dim would probably be as 
general with them as it is with us, since this 
is the pronunciation recommended by Walker, 


Smart, and several other distinguished English 


orthoépists. 
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be-gone’, not -gawn. See accost. 
be-half’, not -haf. 

bé'he-moth. 

behoove. 


Whether written with one o or with two, 
this word is pronounced be-hdove’, and not be- 
hove’. 

bel-esprit (I’r.)—bél'-4s'preé’. 

Bel-fast’. 

Bé'li-al. 

bellows—bél'lus, or bél’l6z. 


Smart says: “Though generally considered 
as a plural, some authors join bellows to a verb 
singular; and this will justify the pronunciation 
bel'lus.” Walker remarks: “The last syllable 
of this word, like that of gallows, is corrupted 
beyond recovery into Jus.” 

In England there is a tendency to return to 
what was undoubtedly the original pronuncia- 
tion of this word, namely, 0é/'léz. Both the 
New Imperial Dictionary and Stormonth’s so 
pronounce it. This is one of many cases in 
which individual taste may with perfect pro- 
priety be consulted. An acquaintance with the 
facts makes one bold to do as one lists. 


Bel-60-chis-tan’. 
be-néath’, not -néath’. 
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Bén-gal’. 

Bentham—bént’m. See St. John. 

bén’zine. 

This is the dictionary pronunciation for what 
is generally, if not universally, called bén-zén’. 

be-quéath’, not -quéath’. 

Béranger—ba rong’ zha’. 

bér’ga-mot. 

Berkeley—biark'le. See St. John. 

Bér'lin, not ber-lin’. 

The latter pronunciation is neither English 
nor German, since the Germans say bdr-lén’. 


bestial—bést’yal. 


That pronunciation that makes the smaller 
number of syllables of such words as plagiary, 
genial, cordial, bestial, facial, peculiar, amelo- 
rate, etc., is the easier of utterance and far the 
more euphonious. For these reasons it has 
always been, and doubtless always will be, con- 
sidered the more desirable. 


bestrew—be-stru’, 07 -str6’. See strew. 
Béth-sa'i-da. 

be-trdoth’, not -troth’. 

be-trdth’al, not -troth’.. 

be-trdth’ment, not -trdoth’.. 
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bév’el, not bév'l. 

bib-li-0g’ra-phy. 

Bicester—bis'ter. See St. John. 

bicycle—bi'ce-kel. 

bi-én’ni-al, vot bi-. 

bi-fur’cate. 

bi-ftr’cat-ed, not -id, nor -ad. 

Making id or ud out of terminal ed is one of 
the most objectionable, as well as one of the 
most common, of faults. The mangling of the 
terminal unaccented vowels is more offensive to 
a cultured ear than the misplacing of an accent. 

billet-doux (F'r.)—bé'ya'do’. 

The plural (dc/lets-doux) is pronounced, in 
French, precisely like the singular. 

Bingen—bing’en, not bin'jen. 

bi-ndc’u-lar, or bin-oc’-. 

bi-no’mi-al, not bi-. 

bi-dg’ra-phy, not bi-. 

bip’ar-tite, or bi-par'tit. 

bird. See adverse. 

Bis’marck, not biz’. 

At the end of a syllable, s, in German, has 
invariably its sharp, hissing sound. 
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bis’muth. 

bi-ta’mén, not bit’u-men. 

bivouac (Fr.)—biv’wak’. 

blackouard—blag’ gard. 

Black’stone. 

blas’phe-mois, not blas-phé'moits. 

bla‘tant, not bla’. 

blasé (Fr.)—bla'aa’, 

bleat— blét. 

bléss’éd, ad). 

There are some participial adjectiyes, and 
some adjectives not derived from verbs, in which 
the e of the last syllable is commonly sounded ; 
as, aged, beloved, blessed, cursed, deuced, wicked, 
winged, ete. The pulpit affectation that sounds 


the ed of the imperfect tense and the participles, 
when reading the Bible, is going out of fashion. 


blithe. 
Blucher—bli'cher. 


As no one ever has indicated, or ever will in- 
dicate, with any character at our command the 
true pronunciation, or anything near it, of this 
name—the correct orthography of which is 
Bluecher—and as no one ever will pronounce it 
correctly that does not pronounce German, would 
it not be well to Anglicize it and have done with 
it? We have no sounds in English that have 
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any likeness to the German weand ch. Blii'cher 
has the merit of sounding like something—Eng- 
lish—which is one merit more than dlook'er has, 
for that sounds like nothing. 

blue, or blue. 


The Century, Stormonth, and two or three oth- 
ers give the w of this word the sound of long oo. 


Blumenthal—blu'men’tal. 
Blythe, or Blyth—bli. See St. John. 
boatswain—b6’sn. 
Boecaccio—bdk-ka’cho. 
Bohun—ben. See St. John. 
Boileau—bwa'lo’. 

béld’est, not -ist, nor -ust. 
Bologna—bo-lon'ya. 
bomb—bom, or bom. 
bom-bard’. 
bombast—bom'bast, or bom’-. 


This is the accentuation of all the later au- 
thorities, save one; it is permitted by Worces- 
ter, and is the pronunciation generally heard in 
this ;country. The o of this word is the o of 
son, done, won, also of bomb and its compounds, 
which is precisely like short wv. To pronounce 
the 0 of bombast short (bém) is to yield to the 
influence of the unschooled. 
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Boleyn—bool in. 
Bolingbroke—bdl ing-brook. 
bombazine—btm-ba-zine’. 
bom-bye'i-nots. 

The only difference between the first o of this 
word and the o of bombast, bombazine, etc., is 
that here it is touched a shade more lightly. 

Bonnat—bitn’'na’. 

bonne—bitin. 

bonne bouche—bitin boosh. 

bon'net, not btin’-. 

booth, not booth. 

Borghese—bor-ga’za, 

Bor'ne-6. 

Bos’po-ris. 

Bos'ton, not baws’ton. 

Both'well. 

Bouguereau—bo’ger’6’. 

Boulanger—bo'ling’zha’. 

boulevard (Fr.)—bo'le-var'. 

bouquet (Ir.)—bo'ka’. 

bourgeois (I'r.)—borzh'wa’, 

bourgeoisie (Ir. )—borzh'wa'zé’. 
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bourn, 07 bourne—bérn, o7 born. 


“T have differed from Mr. Sheridan and Dr. 
Kenrick in the pronunciation of this word. 
They make it sound as if written doorm; but if 
my memory fail me not, it is a rhyme for mourn 
upon the stage, and Mr. Garrick so pronounced 
it.” Walker.—wW orcester, Webster, Smart and 
five others agree with Walker, while some five 
or six of the lesser lights agree with Sheridan. 


Bouvier—bo-vér’. See St. John. 

Bowdoin—b6'dn. 

bowsprit—bo’sprit, not bow’-. 

brand’ new, not bran. 

bra-va'd6, or -va'd6. 

bra’v6, not bra’-. 

breeches—brich’ez. 

breeching—brich ing. 

bréth’ren, not bréth’er-én. 

breviary— brév'ya-re, or bré'vi-a-re. 

brevier—bre-vee'r. 

brew—bru, not bri. 

brewer—brw'er. 

brig’and, not bri-gdnd’. 

brig’an-tine, not -tin, nor -tén. See 
infantine. : 
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bristle—bris’sl. - 

brochure (Fr.)—bré’shur’. See ruse 
de g. 

bro’gan. 

br6’mine, or -min. 

br6é’mide, or -mid. 

brdn-ehi'tis. 

brooch—broch. 

broth’el. 

Brougham—broo’am. 

bruit—brut. 

bruise. 

Buchan—btk’n. See St. John. 

Buddha—bud’a, ov biid’a. 

buoy—bwoy. 

bureau—bi'r6. 

bureaucracy—bi-r6'kra-se. 

Bir’gun-dy. 

bur-lésque’, verb and ad). 

bur‘lésque, nown. 

business—biz’nes, not -ntis. See ailment. 

Bysshe—bish. 

The middle name of the poet Shelley. 
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G: 


THIS letter is hard, and sounds like &, before 
a, 0, and «; soft, and sounds like s, before e, 7, 
and y, except in sceptic and scirrhus, and their 
derivatives, in which it is hard, like &. 

When ce or ci are preceded by the accent, 
and are followed by a vowel in the next syllable, 
the ¢ combines with the e or 7 to form the sound 
sh, as in ocean, social, tenacious, etc. Sometimes 
the ¢ alone has this sound, or rather the ¢ or 7 is 
used twice. First it combines with the c¢ to 
make the sound sh, then it takes on its usual 
sound, as in sociology—so-she-ol'o-gy. 

In discern, suffice, sice, and sacrifice, and their 
derivatives, c has the sound of z. It is silent in 
czar, victuals, indict, and their derivatives, and 
also in terminal scle, as in muscle, etc. 


cabaret—ka'ba’ra’. See amateur. 
cabriolet—ka’bré'011a’. 
cachet—ka’sha’. 

ca-cOph'o-ny. 

ca-da’ver (L.), or -da'ver. 
Cadi—ka'di. 

ce-su'ra. 

café (Fr.)—ka'fa’. 


caf-fé'ine. 
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Cairo—in Egypt, ki/r6; in the United 
States, ka’rd. 

caisson—ka’son. 

This word is generally marked by orthoépists 
ka-so6n' or ka'sdon; but it has become thoroughly 
Anglicized, and should be pronounced according 
to English analogy. The above marking is be- 
lieved to conform to good usage. 

Caius—ka’yus. 

Calais (Fr.)—ka'la’. 

Pronounced, if Anglicized, kal'ts; but I have 
no recollection of ever having heard it so pro- 
nounced, except as the name of a town in Maine. 


ca-lash’, not -lash’. 

cal-cin’a-ble. 

cal-cine’, or cal'cine, verb. 

The dictionary authority for the second mark- 
ing is very slight. The preference shown for it 
in this country is due to its having been so 
marked in the earlier editions of Webster. The 
latest edition only permits it. 

cdl’ci-tim. 

ceal'dron, not cal’. 

calembourg (Fr.)—kal’dm'bor'’. 

calf—caf, not caf. 
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cea'liph, not ca’.. 

cdl-is-thén’ics. 

calk—kawk, not kawlk. 

cal-lig’ra-phy. 

Cal-li’o-pe. 

The pronunciation often heard, when the 


word signifies a musical instrument of recent 
invention, is unauthorized. 


cilm, palm, psalm, alms. 

ca-lor’ie. 

ca/lyx, or cal'yx. 

ca-mél’o-pard. 

cim'phor, not -fir. 

Canaanite—ca-nan-ite. 

canaille—céa’nié’. 

The last syllable is very like a running 
together of long 7 and long e. 

cedn’cel, not can’sl. 

ca/-nine. 


This word, like most dissyllabic adjectives, 
should be accented on the first syllable, like 
feline, for example, despite the dictionaries. 


can-thar’i-dés. 
caoutchouec—k6o/chook. 
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cip'il-la-ry. 

Cap-u-chin’. 

carat. 

car’bine. 

carbonaceous—kir-bo-na’shus. 

ca/ret, not car’. 

caréme (Fr.)—ka'ram’. 

Car-ib-bé’an. 

car'i-cat-ire, not -ca-tiire, nor -ca-chur. 

car'l-cat-i-rist, -yi-rist. 

Worcester’s and Webster’s marking of these 
words is -ca-tur, which robs them of the y sound 
heard in tribute, verdure, creature, credulous, 
and many other words, and without which they 
have, if pronounced as marked (¢dre), a thin, 
prim, pedantic, mincing ring that is anything 
but pleasing. See literature. 

car’mine. 

car-niv’o-ra, not kar-ni-v6'ra. 

cea-rot'id. 

carrousel ('r.)—kér'roo’zél’. 

carte blanche (I'r.)—kart blongsh. 

carte de visite (Fr.)—kart de vé’zét’. 

car’tél’ (Fr.), not car'tél, nor cir-tél’. 
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Car-tha-gin'i-an. 

cartridge, not kat-. 

ci-ry-at'1-dés. 

ca’se-ine. 

cise’ment, not -mint. 

caseous—ka’se-is. 

ci-si'nd (It.)—a little house. 

cds’si-mére, not kaz’.. 

cassino (game)—kas-sé’n6. 

cas’tel-lan. 

castle—kas’l, not kas’tl. 

casual —kazh'u-al. 

casualty—kazh'u-al-te. See accurate. 

casuistry —kazh’'uw-is-try. 

catalogue—kat'a-log, not -log. 

cat-a-ma-ran’. 

Incorrectly marked in the old editions of 
Worcester, ca-tam'a-ran. 

catch, not kétch. 

catechumen—kat-e-kii'men. 

Cau-ca’sian, not kau-ka’zhan. 

Cau’ca-siss. 

ca've-At, not kav’. 
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caviar (Fr.)—ka'vé'ar’. 

Cay-énne’, not ki-én’. 

Cecil—sés'il. 

celestial—se-lést'yal, not -lés’chal. 

cél'i-ba-cy. 

This is the marking of all the orthoépists 
except Webster, who gives the preference to 
se-lib'a-se. 

cél'lar, not stl'ler. 

cellular—cél'yu-lar. 

ce-mént’, or cém’ent (noun). 

Until recently the second was the dictionary 
pronunciation of this word, the first that of 
popular usage. Now, however, the first is au- 
thorized by the International, the Century, the 
Imperial, Foster, Hunter, Stormonth, and Smart, 


and it is quite sure to be by the forthcoming 
Standard. 


cém’e-tér-y, not cém'e-try. 
centime (I'r.)—sawn’tém’. 
cén-trif’u-gal, not cén-tri-fi'gal. 
cén-trip’e-tal. 

ce-phal'ic, not céph’al-ic. 

ce-ram ic. 

cé'rate, not cér’-. 
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cére‘ment, not cé’re-. 


“ But tell 
Why thy canonizéd bones, hears’d in death, 
Have burst their cerements !”— Hamlet. 


Not “canoniz’d bones, hearséd in death,” as 
it is generally read. 


cér'tain, not cért’n. See advertisement. 

ce-ru'le-an, not ce-riv’-. 

cha-grin’, See ambergris. 

ehal-ce-don ‘ie. 

ehal-céd’o-ny. 

chal’dron, ov chal’dron. 

challis—shal'ly. 

Cham—kém. 

cham'ber, not cham’. 

chamois—sham' wii’. 

chan’cer-y, not chin’-, nor chan'-. See 
advance. 

eha'ds, not -ts. 

chapean—sha'po’. 

cha-rade’. 

This word has been fully Anglicized. If we 


broaden the second a, we should do likewise with 
the first. 
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chargé d’affaires—shar’zha’ daf’far’. 
char’y, or cha'ry. 

chasten—chas’sn, not chas'n. 
chas’tige-mént, not chas-tiz’-. 

chateau en Espagne—shi’to’ 6n’as'pan’. 
Cherubini—ka-ru-bé’né. 
chestnut—chés’'nut. 

chew—chu, not cha. 

chiaro oscuro (It.)—ké-a'r6 s-ku'r6. 
Chi-ea'g6. 

chi-ca/ner-y, not chi-. 

chick’en, not chick'n. 

chil’drén, not chil’durn. 
chimpanzee—chim-pan’ze, or -pin-zé’. 
Smart accents the last syllable. 

Chi-nése’. 

ehi-rdop’o-dist. 

chig’el, not chiz’l. 

chiv’al-riec, or ghi-val’ric. 

chiv’al-rotis, not chi-val'rotis. 
chiv’al-ry, not chiv’- (antiquated), 
ehl6’ride, ov ride. 

According to Smart and Cull, chemical terms 
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ending in 7tde should have the 7 long; all other 
authorities, however, mark it short. 
ehdl’er-ic. 
Cholmondeley—chtim'le. See St. John. 
choose—chuz, not chiz. 
Chopin—sho’pang’, not cho'pin. 
ehd’rist, not ehdr’- (antiquated ). 
ehor’is-ter. 
chose (Fr.)—shoz. 
chough—chif. 
ehres-tom’a-thy. 
christen—kris’sn. 
christening—kris’sn-ing. 
Christian—krist’yan. 
Christianity — krist-ydn’e-ty. See 
bestial. 
Christmas—kris’mas, not krist’.. 
ehron-0-log'ic. 
cie’a-trice, not -trice. 
cicerone—sis-e-r6’ne (Anglicized ). 
The maker of this little book would take 
occasion to say here that, in his judgment, it is 


always well to make one’s pronunciation, when 
speaking English, as English as permissible. 
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ciliary—sil'ya-ry. 

cinchona—sin-k6'na. 

Cincinnati—sin-sin-na'ti, not -nat’ta. 

Cir’ce. 

cir’cum-stance—ance as 7m instance. 

cis-dil'pine, or (better?) -pin. 

cit’a-dél, not -dil. 

cit'rate, not ci’trate. 

civil, not civ'l, nor civ'tl. 

ciy-il-i-za’tion, not -i-za‘tion. 

The antepenultimate vowel in the termina- 
tion -2zation is always obscure. 

clan-dés’tine. 

clapboard—klab’bord, or klap’-. 

clar'l-on. 

clasp, class. 

clas’sic, clas’si-fy. 

cleanly (adj.)—klén'le. 

cleanly (adv.)—klén'le. 

clém’en-cy, not -tin-. 


clerk. 


In England pronounced kldrk; in America, 
except on the stage, klérk. 
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clew—klia, not klu. 

cliché (Fr.)—kleé'sha. 

cli-mac-tér‘ie. 

cli-mat’1e. 

The vowel 7 is often long in the initial sylla- 
bles 7, bt, chi, cli, pri, tri, though not under the 
accent, as in tdeal, biography, chirology, cli- 
matic, primeval, tribunal, etc. 


cloth. 


Before th, st, and ss, the letter 0 is frequently 
sounded aw in this country, as in cloth, broth, 
lost, cost, moss, dross, etc., which is accounted 
inelegant; it is not more objectionable, however, 
than a palpable effort to make the vowel short. 
See accost. 

c6-Ad'ju-tant. 

Knowles and Webster both said cé-ad-7u'tant, 
but the later editions of the Webster Dictionary 
only permit this pronunciation. 

c6-ad-ja'tor. 

cdch-i-néal’, or cich'i-néal, not kéch’-. 

cdck’a-trice, not -tris. 

Cockburn—c6’burn. See St. John. 

cocoa—ko'k6. 

c6'di-fy. 


¥ 
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coéxist—k6-egz-ist’. 
coffee—kof'fe, or kauf'fe. 


When first introduced into England written 
kaufee or kawphy, which proves that the second 
marking represents the sound under which the 
berry first became known. 

cof'fin, not kauf'n. See accost. 

cognac (Ir.)—kon’yak’. 

cde"ni-zance. 


There is good authority for pronouncing this 
word cén't-zance; but this pronunciation finds 
little favor in America. 


cdg-no’men. 

colander—kutl’an-der. 

Colbert (Fr.)—kol'bar’. 
Coleridge—k6l'rij. 

eol-la'tion, not k6-la’tion. 

cdl-os-sé’um. 

Colquehoun—co-hon’. See St. John. 
cdl’um-ba-ry. 


column—k6l’um, not -yum, nor -ytum. 
com'bat, or cdm'bat. 


The question here is whether the o shall have 
the sound of 0 in come or of 0 in from. Walker, 
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Worcester, Smart, and others prefer the o in 
come; Webster and others, and popular usage, 
the o in from. The stage has always followed 
Walker, making the o very short; but, though 
this may perhaps be considered the more elegant 
mode of pronouncing the word at present, the 
longer o will doubtless eventually prevail. 


com’bat-ant, or cdm’-. 

com-bit/ive-néss, or com’bat-ive-néss. 

Ease of utterance has put the accent on the 
second syllable of this word, where, despite the 
dictionaries, it is pretty sure to remain. 

Comédie Frangaise—kom’a'dé’ frong’- 

saz’. 

comely—kum'ly, not kom’. 

com-man-dant’, 

The pronunciation of this word is a compro- 
mise between the French and the English. 

comme il faut (Fr.)—kom él fo. 

com-ménd'a-ble ; i verse, often cdm’.. 
“Tis sweet and commendable in thy nature, 

Hamlet.” 
“ Silence is only commendable 

In a neat’s foot dried and a maid not vendable.” 


commensurable—kom-mén’shu-ra-ble. 
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comment, verb and noun. 

com-mis’er-ate. 

cdm’mon-al-ty. 

com'mon-wéalth, or cdm-mon-wéalth’. 

com’mu-nigm ; com'mu-nist. 

com 'pa-ra-ble. 

com-par’a-tive. 

com-pa'tri-ot, not -pat’-. 

com-peer". 

com-péell’éd, participial adjective. 

“ Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put 
on a compelléd valor.” — Hamlet. 

com-ptn’sate, or cém’pen-sate. See con- 

summate. 

com-pla’cént. 

complaisance—kom 'pla-zance'’. 

Worcester accents the last syllable of this 
semi-Anglicized French word; Webster the first, 
placing a secondary accent on the last. In French, 
whatever difference there is in the quantity of 
the three syllables is due to the vowel sound of 
the last syllable being somewhat drawn out. I 
fail to see any good reason why it should not be 


wholly Anglhecized, and pronounced kom-pla’- 
zance. 
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cdm’plai-sant, ov com-plai-gant’. 

com’pléx, not com-pléx’. 

com 'pro-mise. 

comptroller—kon-trol’er. 

cdm-pur-ga'tor, ov com’. 

com’rade, or com’rade, or -rad. 

The authorities are divided on this word 
somewhat as they are on combat, which see. 
The last marking of the second syllable, though 
not sanctioned by the dictionaries, certainly is 
by etymology and good usage. 

con amore (It.)—kon é-md’ra. 

concave—kone’ kav, not -kiv. 

con-cén’trate, or cdn’cen-trate. See con- 

summate. 

conch—kéngk. 

concierge—kong’se-arzh’. 

con’cise’, not -cize’. 

con-clide’, not -clud’. See aptitude. 

con-cli’sive, not -ziv. 

concord—kong'kérd. 

Concord (town)—kong’kurd. 

concourse—kong'kors. 

con-cu bi-nage. 
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con-dd'lence, not cdn'do-. 
conduit—kon’dit, or kin‘dit. 
con-féss’or, or cdn’fess-or. 


The latter accentuation is antiquated. 


con’fi-dant, or cdn-fi-dant’. 

con’fine, noun. 

con-fine’, verb. 

con-fis’cate. See consummate. 

con '‘flu-ent, not con-fli’-. 

congé (Fr,)—koéng’zha’, 
congenial—kon-jén’yal. 

There is abundant authority for making this 


a word of four syllables; but, fortunately, few 
people follow it. See destial. 


con’se-ner, 
congeniality—kon-jén-yal'i-ty. 
Congo—kong’26. 
congregate—kon’egre-gite, or kbng".. 
congress—koéne’grés, 
congressional—kon-grésh'un-al. 
con-jure’, solemnly to enjoin, to ad- 
jure. 
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con’jure, to influence by magic. 
“What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them 
stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers?” 

Which word does Hamlet use here? From 
time immemorial the stage has said that he uses 
the second. In other words, according to the 
stage, Hamlet accuses Laertes of playing hocus- 
pocus with the stars. 


connaisseur (F'r.)—con’a'st’. 

The orthography of this word is made to con- 
form to that of the modern French, because az 
represents the sound of the syllable, and oz does 
not. ‘The sound of the last syllable can be only 
approximated with English characters. ‘The ur 
of fur, however, somewhat prolonged, is very 
near it. 

conquer—k®ong’ker. 

conquest—kong’kwést. 

conscientious—kon-she-én'shis. 
con'sérv’a'toire’, -twahr (Fr.). 
con-sér’va-tor, or con'ser-va-tor. 
con-serva-to-ry. 

con-sid’er-a-ble, not -sid'ra-ble. 

con-sign’or, o7 con-sign-6r’. } 
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con-sis'to-ry, 07 cdn’sis-to-ry. 
con-sdls. 


The important point in pronouncing this 
word is to make the o of both syllables short. 
As for the accent, it seems to be quite imma- 
terial where it is placed. 


con-spir’a-cy, not -spi’-. 
construe. 


General usage says that this word should be 
accented on the second syllable, in common with 
nearly all the two-syllabled verbs in the lan- . 
guage. In the long list of verbs beginning with 
con there are but two, I believe—conquer and 
conjure—that we accent on the first syllable. 
Sooner or later the lexicographers will have to 
yield to usage and sanction con-strue’. 


con-sume’, 
con’sum-mate, ov con-sim’mate, verb. 


Those that prefer, in common with nearly 
all the orthoépists except Webster, to accent the 
second syllable of such three-syllabled verbs as 
contemplate, compensate, confiscate, constellate, 
demonstrate, despumate, expurgate, and extirpate, 
will perhaps think it well to except conswmmate 
in order to distinguish it from the adjective. 
See demonstrate. 


con-tém’plate, or con'tem-plate. 
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con’ténts, or con-ténts’. 

The penultimate accent of this word is not 
only well-nigh universal in this country, but is 
sanctioned by the International, the Conmney, 
Worcester, and others. 


contour—kon’'toor’. 
con'trast, nown. 

con-trast’, verb. 

con-trib/ute, not cdn’tri-bite. 
contrite. 


Smart, Scott, Perry, Baily, and Johnson ac- 
cent the second syllable, but Walker insisted 
that this was not in accordance with the best 
usage, though he thought the second syllable 
ought to have the accent. 


con'tro-vert, not con-tro-vert’. 
con'tu-ma-cy. 

con'tu-mé-ly, not con-ti’me-ly. 
conversant. 


All the dictionaries in general use accent con- 
versant, exemplary, obligatory, and peremptory 
on the first syllable, yet all the English-speaking 
world, except the few that chance to know how 
the modern orthoépists mark them, accent them 
on the second. The dictionary accentuation is 
as difficult as it is unnatural, the case of con- 
versant excepted, and ought, in my jydgment, 
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to be abandoned, not only because it is difficult, 
unnatural, and unpopular, but also because, if 
we go back to the dictionaries published a hun- 
dred years ago, we find that the weight of au- 
thority was then decidedly on the side of the 
second-syllable accent. I have recently consulted 
twelve dictionaries published between the years 
1730 and 1799, with the following result: Con- 
versant is accented in ten of them on the second 
syllable; exemplary in all of them on the second; 
obligatory in eight on the second; and peremp- 
tory in seven on the second. Walker, whose 
dictionary appeared in 1791, accented all four 
words on the first syllable, and the later orthoé- 
pists appear to have been content to follow his 
example. If Walker’s accentuation was ill-ad- 
vised, as the result, it seems to me, clearly proves, 
then we shall do well to allow usage, seconded 
as we see by ample authority, to be the umpire, 
and say, con-vér'sant, ex-ém'pla-ry (egz-), ob- 
lig'a-to-ry, and per-émp'to-ry. 

Walker believed that where the authorities 
are divided, analogy being as precarious as it is, 
usage should be the umpire. 


con-ver-sa'tion, not -2a-. 
con-verse’, verb; cdn'vérse, noun. 
con'vérse-ly, o7 con-vérse'ly. 
con'vért. See advertisement. 
con'véx, not con-véx’. 

—con-voy’, verb; cdn'voy, noun. 
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coop’er, or coop’er. 

Smart says: “Cooper and its compounds are 
doubtful (with respect to the sound of 00) except 
in common speech, which, in London at least, 
invariably shortens them.” 

Common speech means uncultured, nonpains- 
taking speech, which certainly is not a desirable 
model to copy after. The lower orders, the 
world over, are slipshod in their articulation. 
The most sonorous vowel sounds in the German 
language are never, by any chance, made by the 
common people, simply because they require a 
little greater effort than approximate sounds that 
suffice. Cooper for cooper—like hoop for hoop, 
root for root, sddn for soon, soot for soot, roof 
for roof, hoof for hoof, wint for won't, ham for 
home, hil for whéle, etc.—is probably one of 
those corruptions that it is wisdom to avoid. 


coquetry—co’ket-ry. 

This, I think, is not only general usage, but 
is what general usage should be, the dictionaries 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

coquette—co-két’. 

cdr’al, not cd'ral. 

cordial—kérd'yal. See bestial. 

cérd-idl’i-ty, -yal’-i-ty. 

Co-ré'a. : 

C6-ri-6-la/nus, ov -la/nus. 
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corkserew—kork’'skru. 
cornet. 


This word, when used to designate a musical 
instrument, is accented on the second syllable, 
though not so marked in the dictionaries. 

co-r6/nal, o7 cdr’o-nal. 


Preference is given here to the first marking, 
because it more fully brings out the vowel sounds 
and conforms to the primitive coro’na. 

Corot—k6’rd’. 

corps d’armée (Fr.)—k6r dar’ma’. 

corps diplomatique (Fr.)—k6r dé’plo’- 

ma'teek’. 

cdr'ri-dor. 

cor-ro’'sive, 20t -ziv. 

corse, o7 corse. 

The second pronunciation, though preferred 
by Worcester and many other orthoépists, is 
rarely heard in this country. 

cortége (Fr.)—kér'tazh’. 

corvette (Hr. )—kér'vét’, 

cos-mog’ra-phy. 

cos-mop’9-lite. 
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cds'time, o7 cos-tume’. 


Usage has done to this word what it has done 
to contents, detail, and penult—it has shifted 
the accent from the second to the first syllable. 


coterie (Ir.)—k6'te-ré’. 
coun’sel, not coun’sl. 

coup d’état (Ir.)—ko da'ta’. 
coupé (Fr.)—ko'pa’. 
Courbet—kor'ba’. 
courier—ko’re-er. 

courrier (Fr. )—ko'ré'a’. 
courteous—kir'te-tis. 


Of the half dozen ways the orthoépists have 
given us to pronounce this word in, this one is 
the most modern, and the most in accord with 
good usage. We may say kort'yus or kirt'yus, 
having Smart as authority for the first and Ful- 
ton and Knight for the second; but both are 
becoming antiquated. Webster said kér’te-is, 
but the “or has been changed to kzr in the 
later edition of his dictionary. 


courtesy—kir’te-sy ; civility, urbanity. 
courtesy—kurt’sy ; a@ physical move- 
ment. 


The second is the external manifestation of 
the first. 
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courtier—kort’'yer. 

Coutts—kots. 

cov'er-lét, not -lid. 

cov’ert. 

cov'et-ots, not -e-chis (antiquated). 

cow’ard-ice, not -Ice. 

Cowper. 

The poet is said to have pronounced his name 
cooper. 

coyote—ko1-yot'. 

erdn'ber-ry, not crém’-. 

creature—krét’yur. 

creek, not krik. 

Creighton—cra ton. 

crém’a-to-ry. 

cré'6le. 

cré'o-sdote. 

crescendo —cres-sén'do. 

crew—kru. 

Crichton—cré'ton. 

crin’o-line. 

Cromwell—krom’well, or krom’-. 

erw ci-fix, 
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crude. 


The vowel « preceded by r in the same syl- 
lable often has the sound of long oo. 


erwél, not -il, nor -ul. 
crupper. 


In America this word is generally pronounced 
kriip'per, as Webster marks it. In England, 
krup'per, as the orthoépists generally mark it, 
which would make it an exception to the rule. 


crusade. See tirade. 
ea'ctiim-ber, not kow’- (antiquated). 
cuirass—kweé ras’. 
cuirassier—kwé'ras-sér’. 
cuisine (I'r.)—kwé'zén’. 
et'lina-ry, not kilt. 
cuneiform—ku-né’e-férm. 
cupboard—kitb’burd. 
ci’po-la, not ct'pa-lo. 
Curagoa—ku-ra-s6’. 
cu-ra'tor. 

ceur-ric’u-lim (L.). 

ctir’so-ry, not -Z0-. 

cur-tail’. 

curtain—kir'tin, not kir’tn. 
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cy-clo-pé’an. 

cy-lin‘drie. 

cynosure—si no-shur. 

Not zhir, as Smart very absurdly would 
have us say. True, the s, being between two 
vowels, is soft in the French, but as we Angli- 
cize the orthoépy of the word in every other 
respect, this is a very insufficient reason for 
making the s soft and following it with the 
sound of 2 in English. About half the orthoé- 
pists prefer stm to s?; but Smart is alone with 
his 2. 

ezar—azar’, 

ezarina—azir-é6/na. 

ezarowitz—zar’o-vitz, not -witz. 

Czerny—char’né. 


D: 


THis consonant is silent only in the words 
Wednesday, handkerchief, and handsome. 
daguerreotype — da-Sér’o-tip, or da- 
far’o-tip. 
The first is the dictionary marking; the sec- 
ond is what the marking should be. The name 
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of the discoverer of the process was Daguerre 
(dagar), hence the correctness of the second 
marking. 
dahlia—dal'ya, or dal’ya. 
damned—dam'ned. 


In serious speaking this word, like cursed, 
should always be pronounced in two syllables. 
Thus in Othello: 


“ But O what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves!” 


Here, however, the measure would demand 
the additional syllable. 

dan‘de-li-on, not dan’de-lin. 

Worcester accents the penult of this word. 


Da'nish, not Dan‘ish. 
da’ta, or da’-. 

datum, or da’-. 

daub, not dob. 

D’ Aubigné—d6'bén’ya’. 
daunt, not dawnt. 
deaf—déf. 


Webster alone of all the orthoépists pro- 
nounced this word déf—a pronunciation that 
now is considered very inelegant. 
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debenture—de-bént’yur. 
de bonne grace (I'r.)—de bon gras. 
Déb’o-rah. 


The Hebrew and the German accentuation 
is on the second syllable, de-bd'ra. 


déboucher—da'bo’sha’. 
débris (Fr.)—da'bré’. 
début (I'r.)—da'bi’. See ruse de g. 


As the sound of the French w can not be 
represented in English, even approximately, or 
made by English organs of speech without much 
practice, the safer plan is to Anglicize both syl- 
lables of this word, and call it simply de-ba’, or 
to avoid using it at all. 

débutant, débutante (Fr.) — da’bi’- 

tong’, da’bu'tongt’. See ruse de g. 


As in the case of début, we would recommend 
that these words be Anglicized in sound, and 
both pronounced déb-u-tant’. 

déc’ade, not de-kad’. 

de-ca’dence. 

decalogue—dék'a-log, not -log. 

dé'cent, not dé'sint. 

de-cid’u-ots. 
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de-ci'sive, not de-ciz'iv, nor -ci'ziv. 

déc-li-na’tion. 

de-cli/vots. 

déc’o-ra-tive. 

This is the only accentuation of this word 
that is likely to be sanctioned. 

de-c6'rots. 


The authority i is small, and is becoming less, 
for saying déc'0-rots, which i is really as incorrect 
as it would be to say sén'o-rotis. 


de-crép'it, not -id. 

déc're-to-ry. 

de-déc’o-rots. 

de-dice’, not -dus’. 

de-fal’ cate. 

déf-al-ca’tion, or dé-fal-ca’tion. 
déf'1-cit, not de-fic’it. 

defile, nown. 


The usual mode of pronouncing this word in 

« English—the pronunciation in French is da’- 

fella’ —is de-file’. Smart, however, accents it 

on the first syllable, dé’ File, which pronunciation 

is permitted in the later editions of Webster. 

This accentuation, in my judgment, is greatly 
to be preferred. See tirade. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 


de-fin'i-tive. 

dégagé (Fr.)—da’ga'zha’. 
deglutition—dég-lu-tish’un. 
dégoit (Fr.)—da’go’. 

De la Ramé—ra’ma’ (Ouida). 
Delaroche—de 14 rosh’. 
dél-ec-ta'tion, ov dé'lec-ta’tion. 
delinquent—de-ling kwent. 
de-lade’, not -lud’. 

de-li’gion, not -lu’-. 
dém-o-ni'a-cal, or dé-mo-. 
de-mon'stra-ble. 
de-min’strate, or dém’on-strate. 


“There is a prevailing propensity to accent 


this word on the first syllable—a propensity 
that ought to be checked by every lover of the 


harmony of language.”— Walker. 
“ A similar ‘propensity’ extends to contem- 


plate, confiscate, constellate, consummate, despu- 
mate, expurgate, and extirpate. 
places the accent on the first syllable of all these 
words; the English authorities, with little varia- 
tion, place it on the second syllable.”— Worcester. 


See consummate. 


de-mon’stra-tive. 
dém’on-stra-tor. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dénouement (Fr.)—da’'no'mine". 

denunciate—de-niin'she-at. 

depot—dé'po. 

This word is so thoroughly Anglicized that it 
is in doubtful taste to pronounce it @ la fran- 
gaise; but, Anglicized, if we give the vowels 
their long sound, the syllables still have nearly 
the same quantity. 

dép-ri-va'tion. 

dér’e-lict. 

de-ri'sive, not -ziv. 

dernier (Fr.)—dérn’ya’. 

dér’vis. 

Descartes—da'kart’. 

Desgoffe—da'gof’. 

déshabillé (Fr.)—da’za’bé'ya. 

dés’ic-cate, or de-sic’cate. 

de-sign’, or de-sign’. 

The second pronunciation is seldom heard, 
and is certainly not euphonious, though the 
weight of authority is in its favor. 

dés'ig-nate, not déz’.. 

de-sist’, or -zist’. 

dés’o-late, not déz’-. 4 
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dés-pe-ra'd6. 

dés’pi-ca-ble, not dés-pic’a-ble. 
des-pu'mate. 

deg-sert’. 


The manner in which this word has been 
Anglicized is extraordinary. The French pro- 
nunciation is dd'sdr’, the second syllable some- 
what prolonged. One of the esez in French 
serves only to make the other s sharp, as, were 
there only one, it would stand between two 
vowels and consequently be soft, i. e., have the 
sound of our z Now, in Anglicizing the pro- 
nunciation of the word the silent s and the 
sharp s have, both of them, been made soft, and 
the second syllable, contrary to English analogy, 
has been strongly accented. The English pro- 
nunciation should be dés’ert. The sharp s would 
sufficiently distinguish it from the English word 
dés'ert. 


dés’tine, not -tin. 
desuetude—dés'we-tid. 

dés‘ul-to-ry. 

de-tail’, verd. 

dé'tail, or de-tail’, nown. 

Preference is given to the first marking by 


the later English authorities, and in the latest 
edition of Webster. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dét-es-ta/tion. 


This is the marking of both Worcester and 
Webster, and is to be preferred to dé-tes-ta'tion, 
if for no other reason than because it avoids the 
long e, which is the vowel sound that it costs | 
the greatest effort to make. 


détour (F'r.)—da'tor’. 

de trop (Fr.)—de tro. 

dév’as-tate. 

dév-as-ta'‘tion. See detestation. 

devoir (Ir.)—div-war’. 

dew—di, not du. 

dizeresis—di-ér'e-sis. 

di-dil’9-gist. 

di-al’o-gize. 

dialogue—di'a-log, not -lawg. 

di’a-mond. 

Di-a'na, or -4/na. 

di-aph’a-nous. 

di-ds’to-le. 

di’a-tribe. 

This word is prononnced di'a-tri-be by Smart, 
and di-at're-be by several orthoépists. 


di-et-a-ry. 4 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dif-fi'sive, not -ziv. 

di'gest, nown. 

dig-i-ta’lis. 
digression—d1-grésh ‘un. 
di-late’, not di-late’. 
di-lém’ma, not di-. 
dil-et-tan'te (It.)—pl., -tan’ti. 
di-la'tion, not -lu’.. 
din’ar-ehy. 

di-d¢’e-sain, or di-o-Gé’gan. 
The first accentuation is that of about two 


thirds of the orthoépists. A still larger propor- 
tion make the s sharp, but this puts too much 
of the unvocal into the word to be pleasing. 


Di-o-mé'dés. 

di-o-ra’ma, or -riéi’-. 
diph-thé'ri-a—dip- or dif.. 
diph’thong—dip’- or dif’. 


Worcester and Smart prefer the former, the 


International and the Century the latter. 


dip'lo-mat. 

dip-lo-mat’ic, not di-plo-. 
di-plo'ma-tist, not di-pl6'-, nor dip'lo-. 
di-réct/ly, not di-. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dis—dis, o7 diz. 


“When the accent, either primary or second- 
ary, is on this inseparable preposition, the s is 
always sharp and hissing; but when the accent 
is on the second syllable the s will be either 
hissing or buzzing, according to the nature of 
the consecutive letter. That is, if a sharp mute, 
as p, t, k, or ¢ hard, succeed, the preceding s 
must be pronounced sharp and hissing, as dis- 
pose, distaste, etc.; but if a flat mute, as 0, d, 
or g hard, or a vowel or a liquid, begin the next 
syllable, the foregoing s must be sounded like z, 
as disburse, disdain, etc.; but if the secondary 
accent be on this inseparable preposition, as in 
disbelief, etc., the s retains its pure hissing 
sound.” — Walker. 

In accord with Walker, Smart says: “As to 
the pronunciation of this prefix, the s is unvocal 
[i. e., sharp or hissing] if the accent, primary or 
secondary, is on the syllable; but if the next 
syllable be accented and begin with a real vowel 
(not ~) or a vocal consonant [i.e., flat mute], 
the s is sounded z, unless the word is connected 
with a principal word in which the s is unvocal; 
for in such case the derivative follows the primi- 
tive.” 

Following the example of Walker, Smart, and 
Worcester, I give the preference to the z sound 
of the s in the words coming under Walker’s 
rule. I do so in the hope that this sound in 
these words will finally prevail, as it is far the 
more pleasing sound to the ear; yet I can not 
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deny that the popular tendency is in the other 
direction. Hissing sounds always lessen the 
melody of a language. One of the chief reasons 
that the Italian language is more melodious than 
the Spanish is because the soft s abounds in the 
Italian and is absent in the Spanish. The word 
casa, for example, is much more pleasing to the 
ear in Italian than in Spanish in consequence 
of the s having the sound of z in the Italian. 
So in Germany. The dialects of the south, in 
which the soft s is absent, are incomparably less 
pleasing to the ear than the dialects of the 
north, in which s beginning a syllable and fol- 
lowed by a vowel always has the sound of our z. 
The hiss, then, is a sound to be avoided rather 
than cultivated. 


dis-a'ble, o7 dis-a’ble. 

dig-érm’, or dis.. 

dig-as-ter, not dis-. 

dis-band’, or dis-. 

dig-btirse’, 07 dis-. 

dis-card’, not dis’caird. 
discern—diz-zérn’. See sacritice. 
discernment—diz-zérn ment. 
dis’ci-pline, no¢ di-cip’lin. 
disclosure—dis-k16'zhur. 
dis’count, ov dis-count’, verb. 
Webster stands almost alone in accenting the 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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first syllable of this word; but, if I do not err, 

this accentuation conforms to prevailing usage 

both here and in England. 
discourteous—dis-kiir’te-tis. 
dis-crép’an-cy, or dis’cre-pan-cy. 
dig-dain, ov dis-. 

dig-éage’, not dis-. 

dis-fran’chige, or -chiz. 

dis-g6rge’, or dis-. 

dis-grace’, or dis-. 

dis-guige’, or dis-. 

dis-gst’, or dis-. 

dishabille—dis’a-bil. 

Anglicized orthography of this word demands 
that the first, and not the last, shall be the ac- 
cented syllable. With the accent on the last 
syllable it is a mongrel. 

dishevelled—di-shév ld. 

dis-hén’est, or dis-. 

dig-hén’or, or dis-. 
dis-in’ter-est-ed, or dis-. 
dig-join, 07 dis-. 
dig-jiine'tive, or dis-. 
dis-like’, or dis-. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dis-lodge, or dis-. 

dis-loy’al, ov dis-. 

dig-may’, or dis-. 

dis-miss’, 07 dis-. 

dis-mount’, o7 dis-. 

dis-6r’der, ov dis-. 

dis-6wn’, 07 dis-. 

dis-pos-séss’, o7 dis-pos-séss’. 

dispossession — dis-poz-zésh'un, or 

-sésh’.. 

dis’pu-ta-ble, or dis-pi'ta-ble. 

“Tt is undoubtedly to be wished that words 
of this form preserved the accent of the verb to 
which they correspond ; but this correspondence 
we find entirely set aside in lamentable, com- 
parable, admirable, and many others, with which 
disputable must certainly be classed.”— Walker. 

dis'pu-tint, not dis-pi'tant. 

Disraeli—diz-ra'el-é. 

dis-rébe’, o7 dis-. 

dis-sém’ble, not diz-zém'ble. 

dissociate—dis-s6’she-at. 

dis’so-lite, not -lut. 

dis-sdlve’, not dis-sdlve’. 


See Key to Pronunciation, p. 6. 
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dis-sy1-lab’ie. 

dis-syl'la-ble, or dis'sy1-la-ble. 

distich—dis’tik. 

distingué—dés'tang’ Za’. 

distinguish —dis-ting’gwish. 

dis’trict, not dés’-. 

di-van’. 

di'verse-ly. 

di-vért’, not di-. 

di-vést’, not di-. 

docile—d6s'il, not do’sil, nor do’'sil. 

Webster said dé’sz/, but the editors of his dic- 
tionary now mark the word doés't, in conformity 
with present usage. 

ddc’u-mént. 

does—ditz. 

dog, not daug, nor the other extreme, dig. 

See accost. 

dége. 

dolee—dol'cha. 

dol’o-rots. 

dol’men. 

Dom (Port.). 
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dim'i-ne, not dd’mi-ne. 

don’a-tive. 

donkey—dodng"ke, not dting’ke. 

Dor'ic, not Dd'rie. 

dost—dist, not dost. 

doth—dith, not doth. 

double- sit sine doo’bl-6ng’tong’dr. 

douche (Fr.)—dgsh. 

doughty—dobw’'te 

dra'ma, or dram’a. 

And then there is an abundance of unheeded 
authority for saying drd’ma. 

draim’a-tir-cy. 

draught—draft. 

dromedary —driim’e-da-ry, not dro’. 

drdss. See accost. 

drought—drowt. 

drouth—drowth. 


“This word is written drouth, instead of 
drought, by some old English writers; and this 
form is still used in some parts of England and 
Scotland, and by many persons in the United 
States.”"— Worcester. ‘ Our old writers, perhaps 
more correctly, write and pronounce drought.” 
—Smart. “It is improperly written drought.” 
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Richardson. “ People of education in America 
have always avoided using the word drowth, con- 
sidering it a mere vulgar corruption of drought. 
Mr. Webster, however, defends drouwth as the 
genuine word, and condemns drought as a cor- 
ruption.” — Pickering. 

Drw‘id, not Dri'id. 

di’bi-otts, not du’-. 

die’tile, noé -til. 

da’el, not dy'l. 

dike, not duk. 

daly. See adduce. 

Duse—dooz’e. 

dy'nam-ite, or d¥n'am-ite. 

Opinions seem to be pretty equally divided 
with regard to the correct pronunciation of this 
word. As I very much prefer dy’nasty to dyn'- 
asty, to be consistent I give the first place to 
dy’namite; and, then, the fact that the y is 


under the accent should go for something. In- 
ternational and Century both prefer the long 7. 


dy’nam-o. 
dy‘nas-ty. 


Smart and some others say din’as-te; and 
this pronunciation is quite common, though by 
many considered very incorrect. 
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dy¥s’en-tér-y, not diz’-. 
dys-pép'sy. 


Worcester and half a dozen other orthoépists 
accent the first syllable. 


E. 


Tuts vowel, the most frequent in the lan- 
guage, has two principal sounds: long as in eve, 
short as in end. 

In the languages of continental Europe it 
generally has the sound of @ in fate or of e in 
met, according to position. In French, when 
unmarked, it is silent in many positions, and in 
many others it has a peculiar and unrepresent- 
able sound, which when distinct approaches that 
of short w in swm, and when slurred that of ob- 
scure é in over. 


éast’ward, not éast’ard. 

eau de vie (I'r.)—6 de vé. 

Ecce Homo—ék’se h6’mo. 
éclaircissement—a-klar’sis-e-ment. 
éclat (Fr.)—a’kla’. 

éc-o-ndm'ic, or 6-co-ndm ie. 
éc-o-ndm'i-cal, ov 6-co-ndm'i-cal. 


The first is the marking of a majority of the 
orthoépists, but the second gains ground. 
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éc-u-mén'i-cal. 
ee-zé'ma, or ee’ze-ma. 
E‘den. 


Most words ending in en drop the e in pro- 
nunciation, as dozen (doz’n), soften (sof'n), often 
(of'n), etc. The e in such words is sounded 
more frequently by unschooled pedants than by 
the careless. Some of the words in which the e 
should be sounded are aspen, chicken, hyphen, 
kitchen, lichen, and marten. The e is also com- 
monly sounded when preceded by /, m, , or 7, 
as in woolen, omen, linen, siren, barren; but 
fallen, stolen, and swollen drop the e. As for 
Eden, sloven, sudden, heathen, bownden, and mit- 
ten, some speakers suppress and some sound the e. 


é'dile. 
e’en—én. 
e’er—ar. 


éf'fort, or éf’fért. 

éf-front’er-y, not -frdnt’-. 

ef-fi'sive, not -ziv. 

é’go-tism, or ég’o-tigm. 

Walker, Smart, and two or three others, pre- 
ferred to shorten the vowel by joining it to the 
g, and Walker thought this pronunciation would 


finally prevail; but that does not, at present 
seem probable. 
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egreglous—e-gré jis. 

There is an abundance of authority for mak- 
ing this a word of four syllables, but, if I do 
not err, there is no one nowadays that heeds it. 
Worcester, Webster, and the Century say e-gre'- 
jus, and give no alternative pronunciation. See 
bestial. 


either—é'ther, or i'ther. 


Smart says that between é’ther and i'ther 
there is little in point of good usage to choose. 
The latest edition of Webster’s dictionary says 
that analogy, as well as the best and most gen- 
eral usage, is decidedly in favor of é'ther. See 
neither. 

“For the pronunciation ather and ni'ther, 
with the 7 long, which is sometimes heard,” says 
Mr. Richard Grant White, “there is no author- 
ity, either of analogy or of the best speakers. It 
is an affectation, and, in this country, a copy of 
second-rate British affectation. Persons of “the 
best education and the highest social position in 
England generally say eether and neether.” To 
this Dr. Fitzedward Hall replies: “On the con- 
trary, the analogy of eider, height, and sleight 
favors the pronunciation ther and nither; and 
so the words ether and neither are, perhaps, 
most frequently sounded by cultivated English- 
men and Englishwomen.” 


eleemosynary—#l-e-mbz’e-na-re. 
There is good authority for sounding the s 
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sharp, but there is more authority for sounding 
it soft. 

e-lé’gi-dic, or &l-e-Si’ac. 

There is abundant authority for the second 
marking, but for the most part, in this country, 
the word is made to conform to the rule that 
words ending in 2a, tac, tal, ian, eous, and ious 
have the accent on the preceding syllable; as, 
demoniac, regalia, melodious, etc. 

él-e-Si'a-cal. 

él-e-phan'tine, not -tin. 

éleve (Fr.)—a'lav’. 

eleven—e-lév'n. 

Elgin—él'Sin, not -jin. 

él'1-si-ble, not e-lié'i-ble. 

élite (Fr.)—a'lét’. 

E-liz'a-béth-an. 

This is the dictionary pronunciation of this 
word; ease of utterance, however, generally, and 
very properly, I think, puts the accent on the 
penult—e-liz-a-béth'an. 

Ellen—éll’én, not éll’n, nor éll'tin. 

tlm, not él/tim. 

&l-o-ci'tion, not él-e-. 


éloge (Fr.)—a'lozh’. 
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elongate—e-long’ gat. 

.N, ending an accented syllable before g, &, 
hard ¢ or ch, or qu, often has the sound of ng; 
as in anger, ankle, rancor, anchor, banquet, etc. 

&l’o-quénce, not -kwitince. 

e-li'ci-date, not -lu’. See aptitude. 

e-li'sive, not -ziv. 

elysian—e-lizh'yan, or e-lizh’e-an. 

elysium—e-lizh'ytim, o7 e-lizh’e-tim. 

emaciate—e-ma'she-at. 

em-balm’, not -bam’. 

embrasure—em-bra’zhur. 

ém-en-da’‘tion, not é-mén-. 

emérge’. See advertisement. 

é/mir, 

emollient—e-mol'yent. See bestial. 

em-pir'ic, or ém’pi-ric. 

The time was when the weight of authority 
was in favor of the second marking; not so now. 

ém'préss, not -pris. See ailment. 

ém-py-é’ma. ‘ 

ém-py-re’an. 

én-ce-phal’ic. 
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én-chant’, not -chant’. 

én-ehi-rid’i-on. 

en-cy-clo-pé'die, or -péd'ic. 

en-cy-clo-pé’dist. 

Eneid—e-né'1d. 

e-ne'ma, or én’e-ma. 

The first is certainly the general, and, as far as 
my observation goes, universal usage; the second 
is the pronunciation of most cf the dictionaries. 

e-ner’vate, o7 én’er-vate. : 

The chief authority for saying én'er-vdte is 
popular usage; nearly all the orthoépists say 
e-ner'vate. 

én-fi-lade’, or én'-. 

enfranchise —en-fran'chiz, or -chiz, 

én’sine, not -jin. 

English—ing’glish. 

en-hance’, not -hance. 

e-nig’ma. 

én-lg-mit/ic, or é-nig-mat’lc. 

Though the weight of authority is against us, 


we nevertheless give the first place to Walker’s 
and Stormonth’s marking of this word. 


v 


ennul (Fr.)—on'we'. 
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ensemble (Fr. )—ong’sing’bl. 

ensure—en-shur’, not -shar’. 

en-thi'gi-dgm, not -tbu’-. 

entrée (Ir.)—ong’tra’. 

enunciate—e-niin’'she-at. 

en-vél’op, verb. 

envelope, nown—én've-lop, or ong've- 
lop. 

enveloppe (Fr.)—sng’ve-lop’. 

en-vi'rons, 

ép’au-lét. 

e-phém’e-ric. 

Ep-i-cu-ré’an. 


Webster alone of all the orthoépists gave this 
word the antepenultimate accent. 


epilogue—ép'i-log, not -log. 
epistle—e-pis'1. 

&p'i-taph, not -taf. 
epizodtic—ép-1-26-dt'le. 

ép’oeh, or é'pobeh. 

The latter is a Websterian pronunciation, 


which is only permitted in the International, 
but is preferred by the Century. 
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equable—ék’wa-bl, or é’kwa-bl. 

Preference is given to Smart’s and Stormonth’s 
marking, though they stand alone. It is in anal- 
ogy with equity, equitable, equivoke, etc., is more 
euphonious, and is believed to be more prevalent. 

equation—e-qua’shun, not -zhun. 

é-qua-t6'ri-al. 

equerry—tk’we-re. 

é’qui-ndx, not &k’.. 

equipage—ék’ we-paj. 

equitable—ék’ we-ta-bl. 

equivoke—ék’we-vok, or é’qui-vok. 

Er’a-to. 

ere—Ar ; ere long—ar long. 

Er’e-bis. 

ér’got. See adverse. 

err—ér. 

ér’rand, not ar’tind, nor ar’ant. 

erudite—ér’yu-dite, not ér'u-. 


This is one of the many instances in which 
I think it better to let the vowel take care of 
itself. Webster says the w of this word should 
have the sound of long 00, while Worcester says 
it should be sounded hardly at all. , See accu- 
rate; also querulous. 
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erudition—ér-yu-dish’un. 

erysipelas—ér-e-sip’e-las, not ir-. 

és-ca-pade’. 

escritoire (old Fr.)—és‘cré'twor’, or, 

Anglicized, és'cre-twor. 

The orthoépists have all accented the last 
syllable, but this accentuation leaves the Angli- 
cizing of the word half done. 

és-0-tér'ie. 

esplonage—és’pe-o-nazh’. 

estuary—ést’yu-a-ry. 

étagére (Ir. )—a’ta’zhar’. 

éth-ndg’ra-phy. 

etiquette—ét'1-két. 

étui (Hr.)—a’twé’. 

Eulalia—a-u-la'le-a. 

euphemism—yii'fem-izm. 

euphemistic—yi-fe-mis'tic. 

Eu-rip’1-dés. 

Ei-ro-pé’an, not Et-rd’pe-an. 

Ei-ryd'1-cé, 

eustachian—ei-sta’ehi-an. 

Ei-tér'pe. 
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The first marking is that of Walker and 
Smart; the second, that of Webster, Worcester, 
and the Century. Preference is given here to the 
first, because it is thought to be more euphonious 
and more in accordance with good usage. 


e-va'sive, not -ziv. 

evening—é'vn-ing, not év'ning. 
év’er-y, not év're. 

év'i-dént, ot -diint. 

evil—é’vl. 

ewe—yl, or yu. 

The first is the pronunciation set down by 


nearly all the orthoépists; the second is that of 
the last edition of Webster. 


ex. 


The letter x in this prefix, when followed by 
an accented vowel, usually has the sound gz (2) ; 
sometimes, also, in the derivatives of such words, 
even though @ stands under the accent, as ev'alta'- 
tion, ex'emplary. 

When the accented vowel is preceded by h, 
universal custom drops the / if the sound of gz 
is given to the a The # can be more easily 
aspirated when the z is pronounced as ks; but 
the writer inclines to the opinion that the h is 
nearly always (from necessity) dropped in both 
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cases—a point that the orthoépists seem to have 
overlooked. 

ex-dct’, ex-dct'ly, ex-dct’or. 

exageerate—egz-djer-at. 

ex-As-cer-d'tion. 

ex-alt’, éx-al-ta’tion. 

ex-dm'ine, ex-Am-i-na'tion. 

ex-am’ple. 

ex-ds’per-dte, ex-ds-per-a’tion. 

ex-cérpt’. 

ex-cige’, noun and verb; ex-cige’man. 

ex-cli'sive, not -klu’ziv. 

&x’cre-tive, or ex-cré'tive, adj. 

The first marking is Webster’s, Worcester’s, 
and the Imperial’s; the second, Smart’s, the 
Century’s, and the International’s. 

excruciate—eks-kru’she-at. See accrue. 

ex-clir’sion, not -zhtin. 

ex-éc'u-tive. 

ex-6c'u-tor, ex-éc'u-trix. 

éx-e-Sé’sis. 

éx-e-Gbt/1ce-al. 

exemplar—egz-ém 'plar. 
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exemplary. See conversant. 

exempt—egz-émt’. 

The letter p is silent or very indistinct when 
it occurs between m and ¢ in the same syllable, 
as In tempt, exempt, etc. 

ex-ert’, ex-ér’tion. 

exhale—eks-hale’. 

exhaust—egz-aust’, or eks-haust’. 

exhaustible—egz-aust'i-bl, ov eks-haust'.. 

exhaustion—egz-aust’yun, or eks-haust/-. 
exhibit—egz-ib’it, or eks-hib’‘it. 
exhibition—éks-he-bish’un. 
exhilarate—egz-il'a-rat, or eks-hil’a rat. 
exhort—egz-6rt’, or eks-hdrt’. 
éx-hor-ta'tion, not 6gz-or-. 
exhorter—egz-6r'ter, or eks-hor’ter. 
ex-hiame’, Webster. 

ex-hime’, Worcester. 

&x'1-sén-cy, not ex-ig’en-cy. 

exile, noun—éks'il, or 6gz-il’. 

exile, verb—éks'il, or egz-il’. 


The first marking is Webster’s and Smart’s; 
the second, Walker’s and Worcester’s. 
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ex-ist’, ex-ist’ence. 

&x'it, not éga'it. 

ex-69’e-nous. 

ex-bn/er-dte, ex-dn-er-a'tion. 

éx’o-ra-ble. 

ex-6r’bi-tant. 

ex-6r'di-tim. 

éx-o-tér’ie. 

ex-Ot’ic. 

ex-pa'tri-dte, ex-pa-tri-a'tion. 

Webster said eks-pat'-; but the later editions 
of his dictionary mark the a long. 

ex-pért’, ad). 

éx'pert, or ex-pert’, noun. 

The first is the accentuation that, I think, is 
destined to prevail. The second, however, is pre- 
ferred by several of our best authorities. 

&éx’ple-tive. 

éx’pli-ca-ble, not ex-plic’.. 

éx’pli-ca-tive. 

ex-ploit’. 

ex-pl6’sive, not -ziv. 

ex-po’/nent, no¢ -nunt. 
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exposé (Fr.)—éks'p6’za’. 

ex-pur’gate, or éx’pur-gate. 

éx’qui-site, adj.and noun, not eks-quiz'it. 

éx-tant’, not éx’tant. 

The syllables of this word are properly about 
equal in quantity. 

ex-tém’po-re, not -tém’por. 

extinguish—eks-ting’gwish. 

ex-tir’pate. 

ex-tir’pa-tor, or éx'tir-pa-tor. 

éx’tra, not éks'tre. 

extraordinary—ex-trér’di-na-ry. 

Two or three of the older orthoépists said ex- 
tra-or'di-na-ry, but this pronunciation has long 
been considered inadmissible. 

exuberant—egz-ywber-ant. 

éx-u-da'tion. 

ex-ude’. 

ex-ult’, ex-tlt’ant. 

éx-ul-ta’tion. 

eyre—ar, or ar. 

eyry—a'e, or ar’e, or é're. 


The first (dre) is supported by far‘the great- 
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est number of authorities. Webster said ?’re, 
but the later editions of his dictionary say a-re. 
Worcester says @'re; Smart, é’re. 


Hytinge—ét’ting. 


FE. 


Tus letter has always the same sound except 
in the preposition of and its compounds, where 
it has the sound of v. It is never silent. 

In German, v has the sound of f. 


fagade (Fr.)—fa'sad’. 
facial—fa’shal. See bestial. 
facile—fas’il. 

fie-sim’i-le. 

Fahrenheit (Ger. )—fa’ren-hit. 
failure—fal'yur. 

fait accompli (I'r.)—fa’ta’cong’plé’. 
fa’kir. 

falchion—faul’chun, o7 -shun. 
faleon—faw'kn, not fal’kn. 
falconry—faw’'kn-re, 

familiarity —fa-mil-yar’i-te. See bestial. 
fa-nit’ie, not fin'a-tic. 
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far'6, not fa'rd. 

fascia—fash’e-a. 

faubourg (Fr.)—fo'bor’; <Anglicized, 
f6o'borg. 

fan’cet, not fas’-. 

fault, not folt. 


The sounding of this word /d/¢ seems to have 
been one of Webster’s innovations. Sheridan 
dropped the 7 and said fawé. 

Faure—for. 

fa'vor-ite, not -it. 

féb'ri-fige. 

fée’brile, or féb’rile. 

Smart is one of those that say f¢b'ril, but he 
is with the minority. 

Fébru-ary, not -riv-. 

fecial—feé’shal. 

féec'und, not fé’cund. 

féc'un-date, or fe-ctin'date. 

féc-un-da'tion. 

fé'line. 

fém'i-nine, of -nin. 

fém’o-ral. 
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feoft—téf. 

ferrule—a metal ring—tér'ril, or fér'rul. 
fér'tile, not -til. 

ferule—fér'ril, or fér'rul. 


This is ene to the latest Webster, and, 
anomalous as the first marking may appear, it 
accords with the usage of our best speakers. 


fetich—fé'tish. 

fetichism—fé tish-izm. 

fét/id, or fé'tid. 

fé'ti-sid. 

fi-dél'i-ty, not fi-. 

fiery—fi're. 

figure—fig’yur. See future. 

filet de boeuf (Fr.)—fé'la’ de béf’. 
filial—fil'yal, no¢ fil’i-al. 

film, not fil’‘im 

fi-ni'le, not fe-nal’, nor fi-nal’. 
fi-ndnce’, not finance ; p/., fi-nan’ceg. 
fin-an-ciér’. 


This much-used word is rarely pr onounced 
correctly. There is no authority for fi- -nan-Cer" 
but popular usage. Perry said fe-ndn'se-er. His 
reason was, probably, because the word has four 
syllables in the French. 
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finesse (I'r.)—fé'nés’. 

fiord (Swedish)—fé-6rd’. 

first, not first. 

fissure—fish'yur. 

flaceid—flak’sid, not flas’id. 

flageolet—flay’o-lét. 

flambeau—flim’bo. 
flamingo—fia-ming’26. 
flatiron—flat’i-urn. 

flaunt—flant, not flawnt. 

fleur de lis (Fr.)—flaur de 1é. 

The sound of the diphthong ew in French is 
very like the sound of w in urge initiated with 
the long sound of a—i. e., with long @ barely 
touched before sounding the 7d. 

flew—fla, not flu. 

flexion—flék’shun. 

floor—flér, not f16’a. 


Careless speakers often fail to articulate the 
letter 7 when it follows a vowel in the same syl- 
lable. 


fldr'id, flo-rid'i-ty. 
flor’in, not fld’rin. 
florist, or flor'ist. 
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flie, not flu. See adduce. 

fli'id, not fluid. 

flite, not flut. 

folio—fél'y6, or f6'le-6. 

The choice between these two modes of pro- 
nouncing this word should, it seems to me, be 
easy. In my judgment, the third syllable is a 
superfluity. 

“T do not think this is a mere matter of 
choice. It comes precisely under your rule as 
to bestial, and is governed by a universal prin- 
ciple.—le-o is absolutely wrong, even if all the 
dictionaries give it—just as in genval, cordial, 
and in many other words.”—Francis A. Teall. 

fo'ray. 

forbade—for-bad’. 

forecastle—for’kas-sl. 

fore’ fa-ther, not for-fa ther (antiquated). 

forehead—for’ed. 


For'héd nowadays is hardly permissible. Yet 
there is a long list of orthoépists that favor this 
pronunciation, Smart among them, who says 
that for'ed is colloquial. 


foresaid—fore'séd, not -sad. 

for'est, not -ist. 

forge, for'ger, for'ser-y. 

I know of no authority for making the o of 
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these three words short, but I think it more than 

possible that the authorities will, some day, have 

to yield to the authority of prevailing usage. 
for-Z&t’, not -Zit’. 

for’mi-da-ble, not for-mid’a-ble. 

fort'night. 

In the early editions of Webster’s dictionary 
this word was marked fort’nit, which possibly 
accounts for this pronunciation being so common 
with us. In England it is the universal custom 
to sound the 7 long. 

for'tress, not fort’rés. 

fortunate—fort’'yu-nate. 

fortune—fort’yun. 


I leave the w of this word to the discretion of 
the speaker. ‘The word has been pronounced by 
different orthoépists for'chin, for'tin, for'tun, 
fort'ytn, fort'yun, and fort'yun. It will be ob- 
served that in the utterance there is little differ- 
ence between the last three. 


fracas. 

The English still pronounce this word @ la 
francaise—fra'ka'. In America it was, very 
properly, Anglicized generations ago. 

frde’men-ta-ry, not frag-mént’a-ry. 

Francesca (It.)—fran-chas’ka, 

franchise—fran‘chiz, or -chiz. 
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frank-in'cénse, or frank’in-cénse. 


The first marking is Webster’s; the second, 
that of nearly all the other orthoépists. Hase of 
utterance, as well as the etymology of the word, 
will probably make Webster’s marking generally 
preferred. 


fra'ter-nize, frat’er-nize, or fra-tér’nize, 
frat-ri-ci’dal. 

frat’ri-cide, not fra’. 

fre-quént’, verd ; not fré’quent. 


The latter was the marking in the early edi- 
tions of Webster. 


Frere (Fr.)—frar. 

Freycinet (Fr.)—fra’sé/na’. 

fricandeau (Fr.)—fré’kong'd6’. 

fricassée (Fr.)—fré'ka'sa’. 

This word may properly be treated as Angli- 
cized—fric-as-see’. 

frdém, when emphatic; otherwise, from. 

frontier—tfron tér. 


Webster pronounced this word fron-tér’, but 
this accentuation has been abandoned in the new 
editions, and Walker pronounced it fron‘chér. 


frdnt'is-piéce, not friint’.. 
frdst. See accost. 
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Froude—frood. 
fruc-tif’er-ots. 

fry’gal. See accrue. 
fru-civ’o-rots. 
fuchsia—fi’shi-a. 

fi'el, not fi'l, nor fi'til. 
ful’crum. 

ful'some, not fool’. 


The pronunciation f0ol’swm is a discarded 
Websterian innovation. All the other orthoé- 
pists make the w short. 


furniture—far’ nit-yur. 

fa'tile, not -til. 

future—fit’yur. 

In Webster we have the ultimate w of this 


word marked long, but this pronunciation will 
never prevail; nor should it. 


G. 


THIS consonant has two sounds, one hard and 
one soft. It is hard before a, 0, and wu, except 
in gaol, which is usually written as well as pro- 


nounced jail. 
Before ¢, 7, and y it is sometimes hard and 
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sometimes soft. It is generally soft in words 
from the Latin, Greek, and French, as in gentle, 
geology, giant, gymnast, etc., and hard in words 
from the Saxon. These last are much in the 
minority. Some of them are gear, get, gewgaw, 
eager, gift, gig, gild, gird, girl, rugged, foggy, 
muggy, scraggy, etc. 

The g of ng is often pronounced as though 


doubled; as in Hngland, younger (ing’gland, 
young’ger). Before the verbal suffixes ed, est, 
ing, er, it loses this double effect; as in wing'ed, 
bring'est, sing'ing, hanger. See N. 
edb'ar-dine, gab-ar-dine’, or gdb’ar-dine. 


The first is Webster’s, the second Worcester’s, 
marking. Shakespeare accents the first syllable 
in The ‘Merchant of Venice: 


“ And spit upon my Jewish erates 

Gade, N. W.—gii’de. 

Gaelic—ga'lik. 

odin-say’. 

’gainst—inst. 

edir'ish. 

gal'-ot. 

gallant, brave, daring, fine. 

gallant’, polite and attentive to women. 

gallows—gil'lus, 07 gal'ltz. See bel- 
lows. 
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galoche—ga-ldsh’. 

gal’op. 

galsome—gawl’sum. 

ganglion—gine’gli-on. 

gangrene—géang’orén. 

gangrenous—gang’ere-nis, 

Ganz—gants. 

gaol—jail. 

gape—gap, or gap. 

The latter is the marking of Smart and sev- 
eral others, and is much followed in England. 


garden—gar’dn, or gir’den. 

Garibaldi—ga-ré-bal'di. 

garish, usually written gair'ish. 

garrote—egar-rot’. 

edr'ru-lotis, not gar'yu-, nor -yu-. 

gas, not gaz. 

| gds’e-olis, o7 gas'-. 

The modern tendency is to sound the first s 
of this word sharp, and this is the pronuncia- 


tion sanctioned by both the Century and the 
International. 


gds’o-line. 
gas-6m’e-ter. 
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gasp, not gasp. 

gath’er, not Séth’.. 

gaunt—gant, not gawnt. 

gauntlet—gint'let, not gawnt’.. 

Walker, Smart, Worcester, the International, 
and the Century pronounce this word as marked. 
For the pronunciation gawn there is some au- 
thority, but it is too slight to be considered. 
The sound gw in gauntlet, haunt, jaundice, and 
similar words does not accord with good current 
usage. 

Gautier, Théophile—ta’6-fél’ gdt’ya’. 

Geikie—gé’ke. 

gén-e-al’o-gy, or Sé-ne-al’o-gy. 

gén'er-al-ly, not gén’rul-ly. 

genial—jén'yal. See bestial. 
genius—jén'yus. See bestial. 
géni-us, a deity ; pl., &6'ni'1. 

Genoa—jén’9-a, not je-nd'a. 

gén’tile. 

gén'tle-mén, not -min. 

gents. 


Supposed to be an abbreviation of gentlemen. 
Pronounced—except by the very lowest orders— 
the most nauseating of vulgarisms. 
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genuine—jén'yu-in, not -in. 

ge-de'ra-phy, not jog'ra-fe. 

gé’o-mdn-cy. 

ge-dm'e-try. 

georgic—jor-jic. 

Gérdme—zha'rom’. 

Gertrude—ér'trud, not -trid. 

eér'und, not jé'rund. 

gesture—jést’yur. 

Bet, not Bit. 

Sey'ser, or -ser. 

Stormonth and the Imperial are the chief 
authorities for giving this s its z sound. 

ghoul (Turk.)—gool. 


In the digraph gh at the beginning of a word, 
the / is silent, as in ghost, ghastly, etc.; at the 
end of a word both letters are usually silent, as in 
high, sigh, neigh, bough, through, borough, etc. 
In some words this digraph has the sound of f, 
as in enough, tough, cough, laugh; in some the 
sound of &, as in hough and lough. 


giaour (Turk.)—jowr. 
Zib’bous, not jib’. 
gi-gan-te’an. 
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Gil Blas (Sp.)—hél blas, no¢ zhél bla. 

erraffe’, not gi-. 

sird, Sirl, Sirth. 

The sound of 7 before 7, resembling uw in 
surge, is precisely like the sound of e in ermine. 
See advertisement. 

glacial—gla'shal, or gla’she-al. See 

bestial. 

glacier—gela’sher, or gla’she-er. 

gla-di/o-lis, not gla-di-d'lus. 

Glad’stone. 

elamour—glam’or, or gla/mur. 

glance, gland, glass, glad. 

Glasgow—elas’26. 

Glau’ber, not glob’er. 

glisten—elis’n. 

Gloucester—elés'ter. 

elie, or glu. 

God, not gaud ; gid/like, not gaud'like. 

Go-di'va. 

golden—géld'n, not g6)'dén. 

gon'do-la, not gon-dd'la. 

gone—gon. 
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goose'ber-ry, or gdos’-. 

Said to be a corruption of gorseberry, a name 
taken from the roughness of the shrub. 

gorgeous—gor jus, or gér'je-ts. 

The Imperial and Stormonth make this a 
word of three syllables. 

gorilla, not gor-ril’a. 

gds'pel, not gaus’-. 

Goth’am. 

Goth’am-ite. 

gouge—gow]. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that, 
of twelve orthoépists, nine pronounce this word 
goo7j, @ pronunciation that in this country, now- 
adays, is never heard. 

Gounod—go'nd'. 

gourd—gord. 

Gourd is another word the pronunciation of 
which has recently changed. 

gotit (Fr.)—goo. 

gouvernante (Fr.)—go'var'naunt’. 

gov-er-ndnte’. 

gov’ern-mént, not gtiv’er-munt. 


8 
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gov’ern-or. 

Graefe—gra'fe, not graf. 

grdm-i-niv’9Q-rous. 

gramme (Fr.)—gram. 

erdn’a-ry, not gra’na-re. 

This word does not come from the English 
word grain, but from the Latin word granariwm, 
and, by our own analogy, has the antepenulti- 
mate vowel short. 

gra-niv’9-rous. 

=~/;4° of 

era'tis, or gra’-. 

grease, NOUN— eres. 

grease, verb—eréz, or grés. 

eréas’y. 

great. 


When Dr. Johnson compiled his dictionary, 
the greatest speaker in the House of Lords— 
Chesterfield—told him that great should be made 
to rhyme with state; and Sir William Yonge, 
the greatest speaker in the House of Commons, 
told him it should rhyme with sea¢, and that no 
one but an Irishman would pronounce it gratt. 


grew— ern, not eri. 
eridiron—egrid 'T-urn. 
eniév’ots, not grév'l-ts. 
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eniév’ous-ly. 

eri-mace’, not grimace. 

eri-mal’kin, not -maul’.. 

grimy, not grim’y, 

erisette (Fr.)—eré-zat’. 

gristle—gris'1. 

groat—erote, or graut. 

The pronunciation grd¢ is preferred by the 


Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, and Hunter; 
the International and Worcester prefer graut. 


grovel—erov’l. 

eruel, not gri-. See accrue. 
guano (Sp.)—gwé/n6. 
guardian—gird’e-an, or gird’yan. » 


The second marking is Smart’s; the first, the 
International’s, the Imperial’s, and Stormonth’s. 


guava—egwia' va. 

gi-ber-na-to'ri-al, not gub-. 
Guelfs—ewélfs. 
guerdon—ger’don. 
guillotine—ail'lo-tin, ov Zil-lo-tén’. 


Takes its name from its inventor, Joseph Ig- 
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nace Guillotin. Smart’s gil-yo-tén' is somewhat 
nearer the French pronunciation. 1 do not see 
why it should not be Anglicized, hence I mark 
it as I do. 


guipure (Fr.)—gé’pur’. 
guitar—ai-tir’, not git-tar’. 
+Guizot (Fr.)—g6’z0'. 


The office of the w here is simply to make the 
g hard. 


gum-arabic—eum-ar’a-bik, not -d-ra’bik. 

Gumbert—goom bert. 

gums, not goomz. 

gtin’stdck, not -stauk. 

gut’ta-per’cha, not -ka, 

eym-na'si-im, or -zhe-tim. 

éym-nis'tic. 

gypsum—jip’sum. 

gy'ra-to-ry. 

gyve—jiv, not Siv. 

“Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott make the g in 
this word hard; but Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Ken- 


rick, and Mr. Perry, with more propriety, make 
it soft, as I have marked it.”— Walker. 
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ats 


Tus letter is merely an aspiration. It is 
silent in heir, heiress, herb, herbage, honest, hon- 
or, hour, and their derivatives. It is also marked 
as silent by several orthoépists in hospital, humor, 
and humble, and their derivatives. By some it 
is thought that there is an increasing tendency 
to sound the / in these words; this is undoubt- 
edly true with regard to hospital. H is silent 
after initial g, as in ghost, ghastly, etc.; after 7, 
as in rhetoric, rhyme, etc.; and also when pre- 
ceded by a vowel in the same syllable, as in oh, 
Jehovah, ete. 

The French talk about their aspirated /’s, 
but they never aspirate any. 

In German the effect of 2 in many cases is 
simply to prolong the sound of the preceding 
vowel; and in all the continental languages it 
has no effect after ¢. 


ha’dés. 
Had you. 


“‘ How often do people say ‘had jew,’ ‘ would 
jew,’ ‘could jew,’ ‘did jew,’ ‘and jew,’ when 
they mean had you, would you, could you, did 
you, and you; ‘last cheer’ for last year, and 
‘that chouth’ for that youth! 'To keep clear 
of these absurd sounds, it is only necessary to re- 
member that initial Y in English is, invariably 
pronounced like the w and the 7 of wnion, and 
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has never under any circumstances the power of 
any such consonant as J or Ch.” —The Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman. 


Haeckel —héck’el. 
halberd—hal’berd, or hdl’berd. See 
halibut. 

haleyon—hal'se-tin, 07 hal’she-tin. 

half, not half. 

halibut—hal’e-bit, ov hdl’e-bit. 

The authorities, Smart, Stormonth, and the 
Imperial excepted, and general usage would 


have us say hol’ibut; but since the spelling is 
halibut, why not pronounce it so? 


halve, not halve. 

handkerchief—hang’ ker-chif ; p/.,-chifs. 

handsome—hind'sum, 07 han’sum. 

har’ass, not ha-ras’. 

ha‘rem. 

The Oriental pronunciation of this word is 
ha-rém’. 

haricot (I'r.)—a'ré'k6’, 

harlequin—har'le-kwin, or -kin. 


Nearly all the orthoépists pronounce the last 
syllable of this word kin. Why? Because the 
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word comes to us through the French, in which 
the w is silent? Inasmuch as in every other re- 
spect the word has been thoroughly Anglicized, 
it would seem that the pronunciation of this syl- 
lable should be Anglicized also. 
har-mon‘i-ca. 
Har’ri-et, not har’.. 
hasten—has’n, not has’ten. 
haunch—hanch. See gauntlet. 
haunt—hant. See gauntlet. 
Hause—how’ze. 
Hawaiian—ha-wi'yan. 
Hawarden—hard’n. See St. John. 
Hayti—ha’te. 
Haytian—ha’'te-an. 
he, pronoun—he. 


When emphatic, this pronoun is pronounced 
as marked ; otherwise the / is but slightly aspi- 
rated, and the vowel becomes obscure. See him. 


“A man he was to all the country dear.” 
— Goldsmith. 


“« Hé@ who goes to bed, and goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October ; 
But hé who goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, and dies an, honest fel- 

low.” 
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heard—hérd, not hérd. 


The pronunciation hérd was sanctioned by 
Webster, yet before his time hérd was the pro- 
nunciation of the more careful speakers. 


hearth—hiarth, not hérth, except in verse. 


Previously to Walker’s time there were at 
least three orthoépists—Elphinston, Johnston, 
and Buchanan—that pronounced the word hérth. 


heather—héth’er. 

heaven—hév'n. 

Hé’bra-ism. 

Hé’bra-ist. 

Hebrew—hé’bru. 

Hé'be. 

héb-e-ta’/di-nots. 

Hiéc’a-te. 

This is the classical pronnnciation ; but Shake- 


speare, six times out of seven, makes it two sylla- 
bles—hék'at. 


Hée’u-ba. 

he-g1'ra, or hés’1-ra. 
height—hit. 
Hei’ne, not hine. 


Final e in German is never silent. 
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heinous—ha’nus. 

Hél’én, not Hél’tin. 

Hél’e-na. 

heliochromy—hé-li-bk’ro-my. 

Hellenic—hel-lén'ik, Webster; hel-lé’- 
nik, Smart; hél’le-nik, Worcester. 

hélm, not hél'tim. 

hé’lot, or hél’ot. 

Hemans—hém’/anz, not hé’manz. 

hemistich—hém'i-stik. 

her-——hér. 

So pronounced when emphatic ; otherwise the 


his but slightly aspirated and the vowel becomes 
obscure. See him. 


hér’ald—/er as in heretic and ald as in 
Donald, not hir’rild. 

he-ral die. 

herb—érb. See advertisement. 


Smart, Stormonth, and several others say hérb, 
but the /# is never pronounced in this country. 
herbaceous—her-ba’shus, 
herbage—ér'baj, 07 hér'baj. 
her-biv’o-ra. ‘ 
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her-biv’or-ots. 

Her-ct'le-an. 

hérd. See advertisement. 

hereof—hér-dv’, or -off’. 

The dictionaries generally favor the second 
sound, but the first is certainly much the more 


grateful to the ear, and then—if I do not err—it 
accords with the best usage. 


herewith—hér-with’, or -with’. 
Her-mi’o-ne. 

He-rdd’o0-tus. 

hér’g-ine, not hé'ro-in, nor hé'ro-in. 
hér’o-igm. 

Hertford—har'ford. See St. John. 
Hes-pér’i-dés, 

hét’er-o-d6x. 

hét-er-Op’a-thy. 

Heyse—hi’ze. 

hi-a’tus. 

hi'ber-nate. 

hiccough—hik’kup. 

hi'e-rar-ehy. 

hi-er-o-gl¥ph'ie, not hi-ro-. 
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high’way. 
him, pronoun—him. 


When not emphatic, the A is but slightly 
aspirated, and the vowel becomes very obscure. 
In ordinary conversation initial 4 is frequently 
dropped entirely, in the pronouns, by those whose 
articulation is least faulty. There are not a few, 
however, that, when they appear in public and 
are “on their mettle,” studiously avoid slurring 
the pronouns, and consequently are careful to 
aspirate the / distinctly in his, her, he, and him, 
no matter whether the thought demands that the 
pronoun should be emphasized or not; but in 
their endeavor to be nicely correct, they simply 
succeed in being pedantically wrong. This error 
seriously mars the delivery of many actors and 
public readers, making their elocution stilted and 
unnatural. Many of them slur my, not unfre- 
quently making it me, in fact, when the y should 
retain its long sound; but they seem to think it 
would be a heinous offence to treat the other 
pronouns in a like manner. Pronouns in which 
the letters should have their full value are met 
with only at considerable intervals. 


hi-la’ri-ots, 07 hi-. 

hi-lar'i-ty, or hi. 

Hin'doo, 07 Hin-doo’. 
Hindostan—hin-dos-tan’. 
Hin-d6-stan’ee. / 
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hip-po-pdt’a-mis. 
hir-sute’. 
his, pronoun—hiz. See him. 


“ The bosom of his Father and his God.”—G@ray. 


“ Mis was a life of toil and penury, while 
mine is a life of ease and plenty.” 


his’to-ry, not his’try. 
his-t6-ri-6¢’ra-pher. 
hith’er-most. 


The o in most is always long. 


héar’hound, not -houn. 
hdl’ly-hdck, not -hauk. 
hodl’o-caust, not hd’lo-. 

hdm’age, not dm’-. 

home'ly, not him’ly. 
homestead—home’stéd, not -stid. 
hém-1-lét’ie. 

hdm-i-lét’ies. 

hd’mee-o-path. 

ho-mee-dp’a-thy, not hd’mee-o-path-y. 
h6-mo-ge-né'i-ty. 
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h6-mo-gé’ne-ous. 

Smart says hém-o-je'ne-dis, but all the other 
orthoépists make the 0 long. 

honest—on’est, not -ist, nor -tst. 


“‘ Honest, honest Iago,” is preferable to “ hon- 
ust, honust Iago,” some of our accidental Othellos 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

honi soit qui mal y pense (Fr.)—6-né 

swaé ké mal é pongss. 

hoof. See cooper. 

hook, 

The only pronunciation of this word ever 


heard nowadays is hook, yet more than half of 
the older orthoépists pronounced it hdok. 


hoop. 

The pronunciation hdop, often heard in this 
country, is supported by very slight authority. 
Webster so pronounced it, but his dictionary 
now only permits it. 

ho-ri’zon, not hoér’i-zon. 

hdr’o-scdpe, not hd'ro-scdpe. 

hors de combat (Fr.)—6r de kawng'ba’. 

hérse-rad’ish, not -réd'ish. , 
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Ho-gé’a. 

hds'pi-ta-ble, not hos-pit’a-ble. 
hds'pi-tal, not ds'pi-tal (antiquated ). 
hostler—hds'ler, or ds’ler. 


The first marking is supported by current 
usage, the second by the majority of the diction- 
aries. 


Hotham—hit’m. See St. John. 
hough—hok. 

-hound—hownd, not hown. 
housewife—hous' wif, or hiz’zif. 


As applied to a little workbag used by women, 
the word has the latter pronunciation; but it 
seems to be now seldom used in this sense. 


hovel, not hdv’l. 

hov’er, not hdv’'-. 

Some of the older orthoépists said hév'er, but 
the pronunciation is now decidedly old-fashioned. 


It is more frequently heard in England than in 
this country. 


humble—itm’bl, ov him’bl. 

There is a growing tendency to aspirate the 
h of this word; all the later dictionaries—the 
International, the Century, the Imperial, and 


Stormonth—aspirate it. The like is true of the 
h in humor and humorist. 
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humor—yi'mur, or ha'mur. 

Smart pronounces this word hi’mur when it 
means moisture, as in a man’s body, and yu’mur 
in the other senses. 

humorist—ywt'mor-ist, o7 hi-. 

htn’dred, not htin’'durd (antiquated). 

hungry—hing’gre, not hing’ ger-e. 
hy-drom’e-ter. 

hy-drop’a-thist. 

hy-drop'a-thy, not hi'dro-path-e. 

hy-'gi-éne. 

hy-gi-én'ie. 

hy-me-né’al. 

hy-pér’ba-ton. 

hy’pér’bo-la. 

hy-pér’bo-le, not hi'per-bol. 

hy-per-b0’re-an. 

hy-pér’tro-phy. 

hyp-9-ehon’dri-dc, or hi'po-. 

The second is the pronunciation of the Cen- 
tury and of the Imperial. 

hyp-o-ehon-dri’a-cal, 07 hi-po-. 

hypocrisy—he-pdk’re-se, not hi-pok’.. 
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hy¥p-o-crit'i-cal, not hi-po-. 
hyp-o-dér'mie, or hi-po-. 
hyp-o-gas’tric, or hi-po-. : 
hypothenuse—hi-poth’e-nis, not -nuz. 


This word is very frequently—perhaps most 
commonly among mathematicians—pronounced 
hip-ot'e-niise; but Smart is the only orthoépist 
that sanctions that pronunciation. 


hy-po-thét’/ic, not hip-o-. 


bf, 


THIS vowel has two principal sounds, a long 
and a short, as in dine and din. It has also three 
secondary sounds, heard in marine, fir,and ruin 
respectively. 


I 


This pronoun, in common with all the other 
pronouns of the language, and a long list of the 
particles, is touched more or less lightly when 
it is not emphatic. Unemphatic, it becomes ¢ in- 
stead of 7. 


Jachimo—yak'1-m6. 
ichneumon—ik-nii'mon. 
1-cdn’o-clast. 
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i-dé’a, not i’de-a, nor i-dér’. 

ides—idz. 

id-i-o-syn'cra-sy, not id-i-os-in’cra-sy. 

idle—i'dl. 

idol—i‘dol. 

idyl—i'dil. 

ig-no-ra’mus, o7 -ra’mus. 

il-li'sive, not -ziv. 

il-lia'so-ry. 

il-lis'trate, not il'lus-trate. 

il-lis’trat-ed, not il’lus-trat-ed. 

il-lis’tra-tor. 

im’age-ry, o7 im’a-ger-y. 

The latter is preferred by Walker, Smart, 
Worcester, Stormonth, the Imperial, and one or 


two others; but usage is decidedly in favor of 
the former. 


imbecile—im'be-cil, -bés'il, or -be-sél’. 

The first mode given here of pronouncing this 
word is the most correct, the second the most 
unusual, and the third the most pedantic 

imbroglio (It.)—im-brol'y6. 

im-brue’. See accrue. 

im-mé'di-ate, not im-mé’je-at. , 
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im-mé'di-ate-ly. — 

Walker permitted im-mé'je-ate-ly, but this 
pronunciation is now antiquated. 

im-mérse’. See advertisement. 

im’mi-nént. See ailment. 

impartiality—im-péar-she-al’1-te. 

im-pée'ca-ble. 

impecunious—im-pe-ciin’yts. 

im-pér'fect. See advertisement. 

im’p1-ots. 

im’pi-ots-ly, not im-pi’-. 

im-pla’ca-ble, not im-plak’.. 

im-por-tine’, not im-por’-. 

im'pre-ca-to-ry. 

im-pri-ma’tur. 

im-prov-1-sa'tion. 

im’pro-vise. 

im’pro-vis-er. 

These words have, I think, retained traces of 
their French origin long enough. I venture to 


mark them according to English analogy, and 
according to, at least, popular American usage. 


inappreciable—in-ap-pré’she-a-bl. 
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in-au’gu-rate, not in-au'Zer-ate. 

in-cén’dia-ry. 

Smart and four or five others make this a 
word of four syllables, pronouncing it Jn-sén'- 
dyar-e. 

in’eho-ate. 

in-ci’sive, ”ot -zlv. 

in-ci’gor. 

incisure—in-sizh’yur. 

in-clém’en-cy, not -tin-. 

in-clide’, not -klud’. 

in-cli'sive, not -ziv. 


The Century, Stormonth, and one or two 
others, sound the w like long oo. 


in-cde’n1-t6, not in-con’-. 
in-com-mén’su-ra-ble (-shu-). 
in-cdm’pa-ra-ble, not -kom-par’-. 


“ This is one of the words in our language,” 
says Walker, “‘ whose accentuation astonishes for- 
eigners and sometimes puzzles natives. What 
can be the reason, say they, that comparable and 
incomparable have not the same accent as the 
verb compare?” They were so accented by Ash. 


incongruent—in-kong’gru-ent. 
incongruity —in-kon-gru'i-ty. 


a 
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incongruous—in-kong’gry-ots. 
in-con-vén lence, -vén'yens. 
in-con-vén'ient, -vén'yent. 


Walker and Smart say in-kon-vé'ne-ent. 


in-cor-pd’re-al, not in-cdr'po-ral. 

in-créase’, verb ; in'créase, noun. 

For the noun the ultimate accent is becoming 
antiquated. 

incursion—in-kir’shun, no¢ -zhun. 

in-dé’cent. See ailment. 

in-de-c6'rois. 

This pronunciation is not only more sonorous 
than in-déc'o-rots, but it is preferred by all the 
principal authorities. See decorous. 

indenture—in-dént’yur. 

In’di-an, ov ind’yan. 

in'di-ca-to-ry, not in-dic’-. 

If this word were much used, the accent 
would probably be changed to the second sylla- 
ble, indic'atory. Indeed, we have now slight au- 
thority for this accentuation. 

indict—in-dit’. 

indictable—in-dit’a-bl. 
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‘In-dig’e-nots. 

indiscernible —in-diz-zérn'i-bl. 

in-dis’pu-ta-ble, o7 in-dis-pi'ta-ble. 

For the second accentuation we have the au- 
thority of the Century. 

indocile—in-dds'il. 

in’dus-try, not in-dis’.. 

inequitable—in-&k’we-ta-ble. 

inertia—in-¢r’she-a. 

inexhaustible—in-egz-aust’i-ble. 

in-éx’o-ra-ble, not in-ex-6’-. 

in-éx’pi-a-ble. 

in-éx’pli-ca-ble, not -ex-plik’-. 

in-x’tri-ca-ble. 

in’fan-tile, or in’fan-tile. 

in’fan-tine, ov in'fan-tine. 


It seems to be a matter of little importance 
whether we make the ultimate 7 of many words 
ending in 7/e or ine long or short. For my own 
part, I have a decided preference in some cases. 
For example, I very much prefer to hear the 
short ¢ in juvenile, mercantile, infantile, liber- 
tine, and uterine. On the other hand, I prefer 
the long 7 in Alpine, Argentine, and brigantine. 
In pronouncing many of the words in ime or tle 
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individual taste may be allowed to govern, but 
by no means in pronouncing all of them. 
in-fée’und. 

in-fér’a-ble. . 

in'fi-dél, not in’fi-dl. 

in-firm’. See advertisement. 

Ingelow—in’je-l6. 

in-sén'iots. See bestial. 

Several of the orthoépists make this a word 
of four syllables. 

in-Ge-niv'i-ty, not -ndo’-. 

in-gén'u-ots. See accurate. 

ingratiate—in-era’she-at, not in-gra’shat. 

in-hds'pi-ta-ble, not in-hos-pit’a-ble. 
in-im’i-cal. 

Smart says %-e-mi'cal. Walker says that 
when the word first came into use (about 1780) 
the vanity of showing its derivation from the 
Latin inimicus, where the penultimate 7 is long, 
and the very oddity of pronouncing this 7 long 
in inimical, made this pronunciation fashion- 
able. 

initiate—in-ish’e-at. 

inmost, not in‘mtst. 
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in-nate’, or in‘nate. 


It seems to be of little importance which syl- 
lable is accented. Late authority favors the 
first. 


in'no-cent, not -stnt. See ailment. 

innoxious—in-ndk’shus. 

inofficial—in-of-fish’al, not -o-fish’.. 
in-dp-por-tune’. 

There is little authority, at present, for in- 
op'nor-tune, but I greatly err if this will not 
some day be the accepted pronunciation of this 
word. Its French origin is not a sufficient rea- 


son for giving it its present un-English accentu- 
ation. 


in-qui'ry, ot in’qui-ry. 
insatiable—in-sa’she-a-bl. 


The Century and the Imperial make only four 
syllables of this word—in-sd'sha-Ol. 


in-sa-ti’e-ty. 
in-seru’'ta-ble. 
in-sec-tiv’o-rots. 
in'sécts, not -seks. 
in-sid'1-otis, not -yu-ts. 
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insition—in-sizh'un, 07 sish-. 

The dictionaries are largely on the side of the 
second marking, but, if I do not err, usage is de- 
cidedly on the side of the first. 

in’so-lénce, not -lunce. 

in-stéad’, not -stid’. 

in’stép, not -stip. 

in’stinct, noun; in-stinct’, ad). 

in-sti-ta’tion, not -tu’-. 

in’stru-mént, not -mint. 

in-siper-a-ble, not -sup’-. 

insurance—in-shur’ans. 

insure—in-shur’. 

in’te-gral. 

in'ter-est, verb, not in-ter-ést’. 

in'ter-est, noun, not in’trest. 

in'ter-est-ed, not in-ter-ést’/ed. 
in'ter-est-ing, not in-ter-ést/ing. 

In the dictionaries some stress on the third 
syllable, in the verb and its derivatives, is indi- 
cated by marking the e as distinct—és¢; and that 
was formerly the prevalent pronunciation. But 
the most careful speakers now generally make the 


third syllable as obscure in the verb and partici- 
ples as they do in the noun. 
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in‘ter-Im. 

in-ter-léc’u-tor, not in-ter-lo-ci'tor. 

international—in-ter-ndsh'un-al. 

in-tér’po-late. 

in’ter-stice, ov in-tér’stice. 

The authorities here are about equally divided. 
The International and two or three others accent 
the second syllable; but Walker, Worcester, and 


the Century accent the first, which is more in 
conformity with usage and with analogy. 


interstitial—in-ter-stish’al. 

in-tés'tine, not -tine. 

in-trigue’, nown and verb, not in'trigue. 
in-tro-dice’, not -dus’. See aptitude. 
in-trude’. See accrue. 

in-tru’sion. 

in-tru’sive, not -ziv. 

in-ti'i-tive. See adduce. 
inure—in-yur’. 

in'va-lid. See ambergris. 
inveigle—in-vé'el, not -va'gl. 
in'ven-to-ry, not in-vén'to-ry. 

Johnson and Kenrick both said inventory, 


but nowadays this pronunciation is néver heard, 
unless it is from the most unlettered. 
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in-voc’a-to-ry, or in'vo-ca-to-ry. See in- 

indicatory. 

]-6-lan'the. 

I-d’ne. 

i'o9-dide, or -dide. See chloride. 

i’o-dine, or -dine. 

The authorities are about equally divided with 
regard to this ultimate 7. The Imperial says 7’od- 
id and vod-in. My impression is that the long 
? will ultimately prevail. The Century and the 
International mark the 7 short. 

Iowa—i'o-wa. 

Iphigenia—if-1-je-ni’a. 

1-rds’ci-ble. 

iron—i'urn. 

Four or five authorities have sanctioned 2'run. 

irony, adj.—i'urn-e. 

irony, noun—i'run-e. 

irrational—ir. rash 'un-al. 

ir-réf’ra-ga-ble. 

There is authority for saying tr-re-frdg'a-bl, 
which certainly is much easier of utterance. 

ir-re-fit’a-ble, or ir-réf’u-ta-ble. 

Here, though the first marking is that of the 
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majority of the orthoépists, and though it has 
the advantage of being the easier of utterance, 
the second marking may possibly be considered 
the more elegant. If we say incomparable, in- 
disputable, irrevocable, irrefragable, etc., why 
should we not say irrefutable? Walker insisted 
that this should be the accentuation. 
ir-re-mé’di-a-ble. 

ir-rép’a-ra-ble, not ir-re-par’a-bl. 

ir-rég'o-lu-ble. 

ir-rés’pi-ra-ble. 

ir-rév’o-ca-ble, not ir-re-v6'ka-bl. 

isinglass—1’zing-elas. 

Islam, 07 is'lam. 

Ismail—is-ma-él’. 

isochronous—1-s0k'ro-nitis. 

ig’0-late, is’o-late, o7 i’'so-lat. 

The first marking is Walker’s, Worcester’s, 
and Smart’s; the second, the Century’s; and the 
third, the International’s. 

1-s6m’er-ism. 

Ts'ra-el. 

issue—ish’shu. 

isthmus—ist’mus, o7 is’mus. , 

Italian—i-tal’'yan, not i-. 
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i-tal'ie, not i-. 
1-tin’er-ant. 
I'vo-ry, not iv'ry. 
Ixion—iks-i’on. 


J 


THIS consonant has always the same sound, 
and is never silent. 

In words in which d precedes a letter having 
or embodying the sound of y in an unaccented 
syllable, the sound of 7 is often substituted for 
the combined sounds of d and y—as sél'jer instead 
of sdld'yer, and méj'u-lat instead of méd'u-lat— 
just as ch is substituted for the combined sounds 
of ¢and y in question, nature, etc. Itis doubtless 
possible to preserve the pure sounds of d and y 
where they appear in these connections, but it is 
well-nigh certain that the most careful speakers 
generally fail to do it. 


Jacob, not ja'cop. 

Jac’o-bin. 

Jacques (Fr.)—zhak. Jaques, in “As 
You Like It,” is pronounced 
a quéz. 

jag-u-ir’, or ja/ewar, not ja'gar. 

jal’ap, not jol’up (antiquated). 
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Janauschek—yan’ou-shék. 
Janish—yai'nish. 

jan-ty, not jaun'ty. See gauntlet. 
Jan’'u-a-ry, not jén’-. 

Jap-an-ége’, not -ése’. 

jasmine, or jas’mine. 

The first pronunciation is probably most fre- 


quently heard, and now it is that of the greater 
number of the authorities. 


jaundice —jan’dis. 

jaunt—jant. 

javelin—jav lin. 

jean—jan. 

jéop’ard-ize. 

A modern word, not in good repute. The 


correct word to use is jeopard. 


jer-e-mi/ade. 

jerk. See advertisement. 
Je-ru'sa-lém, not -za-. 

jet d’eau (Fr.)—zha’ do’. 

Jew—Ji, or ju. 

The Century, Smart, and Stormonth for 


the first; the International, the Imperial, and 
Worcester for the second. 
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jewel—jir'el, not jy'l. 

jew’el-er. 

Joaquin (Sp.)—wa-kén’. 

jo-cose’. 

joc'und. 

join. 

Until toward the close of the last century the 
diphthong o7 was very generally pronounced like 
long 7, as jane instead of join, rile instead of rodl, 
etc.; but now this pronunciation is confined to 
persons of the most limited culture. 

joist, not jist. 

jostle—jos’sl. 

joust—jtst. 

This word is more frequently written as it 
is pronounced. The French pronunciation is 
zhost. 

jovial—jov'yal. 

Or, in deference to the dictionaries, j6-v7-al, 
though I think they are supported neither by 
usage nor by analogy. If we say jo'vi-al and 
cor'di-al, we should say Ju'li-an and Lu'ci-an. 
See destial. 

jowl—jol, not jowl. 

Ju-da'ie. 
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juds’ment, not -mint. 

Judic—zhu'dék (Fr.). See ruse de g. 

ji'gu-lar, not jug’-. 

juncture—jingkt’yur. 

Junior—jin’yur. 

Stormonth would have us say j¥-ne-wr, which 
I am as unwilling to do as I am to say cor'di-al. 

Ju'pi-ter, not ju'bi-. 

ji-ris-cdn’sult. 

jus'ti-fi-ca-tive, or jus-tif'l-ca-tiv. 

ju've-nile, ov -nil. See infantine. 

The authorities for marking the 7 of this word 
long are all English, and then they are greatly 
in the minority. 


The vowel « preceded by 7 is often sounded 
like long 00 by the Century and by Stormonth. 


ic 


Tuts letter before all the vowels has one uni- 
form sound. Before m in the same syllable it is 
silent, as in kneel, knit, know, etc.; it is likewise 
silent after c, as in back, crack, haddock, etc. 


d 


kangaroo—kdang-ga-r0o’. 
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keelson—kél’son, ov kél’-. 

kér’nl. See advertisement. 

két’tle, not kit’tl. 

khan (Turk.)—kawn, or kan. 

Khedive—ka-dév’. 

kiln—kil, not kiln. 

kind. 

When 4@, 2, or 7 is preceded in the same sylla- 
ble by the sound of g or &, many speakers, espe- 
cially in England and our Southern States, intro- 
duce a slight sound of e, as in car, card, kind, 
garden, guard, guide, girl, sky, etc. If not car- 
ried too far, this can hardly be considered objec- 
tionable, as it effectually corrects a certain gut- 
tural utterance of these words that the best usage 
is careful to avoid. 

kirk, 

Kirschwasser (Ger.)—kérsh’vas-ser. 

kitch’en, not kitch’n. 

knout—nowt. 

knowledge—ndl'ej; nd’lej is very antt- 

quated. 

kraal—kral, kral, kra’al, or kral. 

Here is a variety, certainly. Which is to be 
preferred I have not the faintest idea. 
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L. 


Tuts liquid consonant always has the same 
sound. In many words it is silent, as in balm, 
calm, half, calf, almond, palmer, walk, could, 
should, ete. 


la'bel, noé 1a’bl. 
Ja'bor-er, not 1la’brur. 
labyrinth—lab’e-rinth. 
laeh’ry-mose, not -m6z. 
lac'o-nigm, not la’co-. 
Lalla Rookh—lala rook. 
lam/ent-a-ble, not la-mént’a-bl. 
lan'dau (au as 7m haul). 
Landwehr (Ger. )—lant’'var. 
The German w, find it where you may, is 

sounded like our v. 

_ Lange (Ger.)—lang’e. 

~ lang syne—lang sin, not zin. 
language—lang’gwaj. 
laneuid—lang‘ewid. 
languor—laing’gwor. 
La-6c’o-bn. 
la-pél’, not lap’el. 
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lar’um. 

la-ryn’ge-al. 

la-ryn’ge-an. 

la-ryn-gol’o-gist. 

last, not last. 

latent, not lat’-. 

lath, or lath, not lath. 

Lat’in, not lat’n. 

lat’tice, not lat’tus. 

laud’a-ntim, not lod’-. 

There is authority for Jéd-, but it is evidently 
a corruption. 

laugh—laf, not laf. 

launch—lanch, not launch. See gaunt- 

let. 

laundress—lan’dres, not laun’-. 

laundry—lan’'dre, not laun’.. 

laurel—lau’rel, or lor’-. 

la'va. 

leaped—lépt, or lépt. 

léarn’éd, adj. See blessed. 

leeward—lé’ward, or li’ard. 

lég’ate. 
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lég-a-tor’. 

lé’gend, or lég’end. 

The Century, the International, and Stor- 
month prefer lég’end, which would seem to give 
it the weight of authority. 

lés’en-da-ry. 

legislative—léj'is-la-tiv. 

legislator—léj'is-la-tur, not -la’tor. 

legislature—léj'1s-lat-yur. 

For an obvious reason these three words are 
much mispronounced. ‘There is small authority 
for the penultimate accent which ease of utter- 
ance generally gives them, and none for the ante- 
penultimate (/e-gis'la-tive, etc.) which some affect. 

Leigh—lé, not 1a. 

Leipsic, in Saxony—lip’sik. 

Leipsic, in the United States—lép’sik. 

leisure—lé’zhur. 


This is the only way of pronouncing this word 
that nowadays is admissible in this country. In 
England, however, /ézh'wr is common, although 
sanctioned by only one modern orthoépist. 


léngth, not lénth. 
leniency—lén'yen-ce, or 1é’ni-én-ce. 
lenient—lén’yent, or lé'ni-ént. 
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lén'i-tive, not lé’n1-. 

Leominster—lém-ster. See St. John. 

1é’o-nine. 

lép’er, not lé’per. 

Leroux—le-roo’. 

lés’sér, or les-sor'’. 

lée’thal. 

le-thar’gic, not léth’ar-. 

Lé'the, Le-thé’an. 

lettuce—lét’tis. 

This looks to me very like a corruption. I 
can see no sufficient reason for not saying lét’tus. 

lév’ant, 1é’vant, o7 le-vant’. 

lév-66', a gathering of quests. 

levee—lév'e, a bank along a river. 

lév’el, not lév'l. 

lé'ver, or lév’er. 


The second is a Webster pronunciation that 
has already fallen into disuse, yet the Century 
sanctions it. 


Lever, Charles—lé’ver, not lév’er. 
lév'er-age, or lé'ver-. 


Stormonth and the Imperial prefer to sound 
the ¢ long. 
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liaison (Fr.)—lé-a’zawng’. 

li’bel, not li’bl. 

lib’er-tine, not -tin. See infantine. 
licentiate—li-sén’she-at. 


It will be observed that in this word the last 
vowel, which is two removes from the accented 
syllable, is left to take care of itself. This, it 
may be seen, has been the usual practice in the 
cases of all vowels similarly situated, especially 
when they were in the penult. This vowel is 
marked long (@) by Smart, and obscure (a) by 
Worcester. Smart says, then, that this a 1s like 
a in fate; Worcester, that it is like a in sedative. 
Now, it is neither the one nor the other, but 
something between the two, which something it 
is safe to leave every one to find out for himself ; 
and whether the speaker brings out the quality 
of the vowel a little more or a little less than he 
perhaps should, may be set down as one of the 
least of sins against good usage. 

lichen—li'ken, or lich'en. 

The few English orthoépists who have given 
the pronunciation of this word are divided in 
relation to it; but as a Greek and Latin word, 
it is pronounced /i'ken; the French keep the ch 
hard, pronouncing it lé’ken; and the pronuncia- 
tion of /t'ken appears to be supported by the best 
usage among American botanists.— Worcester. 


cl 


lie'or-ice, not -er-ish. 
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lien—lé’en, li-en, or én. 


In the early editions of Webster’s dictionary 
this word was marked /én, and now the Interna- 
tional has returned to this pronunciation, which 
certainly has the sanction of popular usage. 


heutenant—la-tén’ant, léf-, or lév-. 


It is not easy to see why our orthoépists 
should differ so widely in their modes of pro- 
nouncing the first syllable of this word, since 
none of them seem to have made any effort to 
imitate its pronunciation in French. Preference 
is given here to the first marking—which is the 
International’s and the Century’s—because it 
comes nearest to what the orthography demands. 


lilac, not lilok, nor 1a'ldk. 

lin’e-a-ment, no# lin'i-ment. 

Care shouid be taken not to pronounce the 
second of these two words when the first one 
expresses what is meant. 

lingual—ling’ewal. 

Lin-naé'us, Lin-naé’an. 

lin’sey-wool’sey, not -ze. 

listen—lis’n. 

literature—lit’er-at-yir. 


In my judgment this is a word in which the 
wu should receive its full name sound. ‘To rob 
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it of its y sound gives the syllable a thin, bodiless 
quality that is far from being pleasing. Webster 
says lit'er-a-ture. See caricature. 


li-thog’ra-pher, li-thdg'ra-phy. 

litigious—li-tij ts. 

l-tir’gic. 

livelong—liv long, not liv'long. 

liv’er-y, not liv’-. 

livre (Fr.)—lévr. 

loath, adj.—loth, not loth, nor loth. 

loathe, verb—loth. 

loathsome—16th’sum. 

lo-ca’tion, not 16-. 

loc'u-to-ry. 

logomachy—lo-gom’a-ke. 

léng’-lived, not -livd. 

loth, not 16th. 

lough—lok. 

louis d’or (Fr.)—lo’e dor, not dor. 

low, verb—lo. 

Walker said that in his opinion the giving of 
ow in this word the long sound of 0 was a noy- 
elty, and ought to be exploded. He said it 


should be sounded like ow in now, yet the long 
o has prevailed. 
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li’cid, not lu’-. 
lu’ci-fer, not lu’-. 

li’ere, not lu’. 

Licey, not lu’. 
li’di-crotts, not lu’-. 
like’warm, not luk’-. 
lu-pér’cal, or lu’per-cal. 
late, not lut. 


Leave the latter pronunciation to Stormonth, 
whose long double o’s in allude, lute, adjudicate, 
enthusiasm, ete., form one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of his dictionary. 


Lia’ther-an, not lu’-. 
luxuriance—liigz-yu'ri-ans. See ex. 
luxuriant—ligz-yu rant. 
luxurious—litgz-yu Tis. 
luxury—lik’shu-re. 

ly-cé’tm, not li’ce-tim. 

Lyonnaise (Fr.)—lé'tn’naz’. 


M. 


THis letter has always one sound, except 
In accompt, accoumtant, and comptroller, pro- 
nounced and usually written account, account- 
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ant, and controller. It is silent when it precedes 
n in the same syllable, as in mnemonics. 


Machiavelian—miak-e-d-vél’yan. 

machinal—ma-shén’al, or mak’i-nal. 

The International, the Imperial, Smart, and 
Stormonth for the first; the Century and Worces- 
ter for the second. 

mach-1-na’/tion, mak.. 

mac’'ro-césm, o7 ma’cro-cosm. 

mad’am. 

Not unfrequently good taste is offended by 
the retention of the French word madame in 
translations. This is especially true of transla- 
tions for the stage. Few things are more dis- 
pleasing to a cultured ear than the unnecessary 
mixing of languages. 

madame (Fr.)—ma’dam’. 

Madeira—ma-dé'ra, or -da’-. 

mademoiselle (F'r.)—madm'wa’zél’, not 

mad-tim-wa-zél, nor maém-zél’, which 
is exceedingly vulgar. 

In this word an Englishman encounters his 
greatest difficulty in the proper utterance of the 


last syllable, to which the Frenchman gives a 
very clear dental utterance, while the English- 
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man is wont to let the sound come from his 
throat. 

Ma-dras’. 

Mad-rid’. 

ma foi (Fr.)—ma fwa. 

ma/éi, not mag’. 

magnesia—mag-né'zhe-a. 

mag-nif'i-cent, not -stnt. See ailment. 

mag-no'l-d, not -ndl’ya. 

Magyar—mad’yar. 

mahout—ma-how't. 

main’ten-ance, not man-tin’ans. 

majolica—ma-yol'1-ka, 

mal & propos (Fr.)—mal 4 pro’po’. 

ma-la/ri-a, not ma-la’-. 

Ma-lay’. 

mial-e-fac’tor. 

mall, a public walk—mal. 

mall, a wooden hammer—mal. 

In Walker’s time this word seems to have 
been pronounced mél. ‘This word,” he says, 
“is a whimsical instance of the caprice of cus- / 


tom. It has not only changed its deep sound 
of a in all into the a in alley, but has dwindled 
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into the short sound of e in mall, a walk in St. 
James’s Park, where formerly they played with 
malls and balls, and whence it had its name; 
and, to crown the absurdity, a street parallel to 
this walk is spelt Pall Mall and pronounced pell 
mell, which confounds its origin with the French 
adverb péle méle.” 


ma-miai’. 

mam mil-la-ry, 2o¢ mam-mil’a-re. 
man-da-rin’, not man’da-rin. 
man-drag’o-ra. 

manége (F'r.)—ma/nazh’. 

ma nég, not manz. 
mango—mane’ 26. 

ma-ni’a-cal. 

Man-i-t6’ba, 
manceuvre—ma-nu'ver, not ma-ni’.. 
mdan’or, not ma’nor. 
méan’or-house, not ma’nor-. 
man’sird’ roof. 
mansuetude—man'swe-tid. 
mantua-maker—man’tu-mak’er. 
ma-rags’mus, 2ot -ras’-. 

Marat (Fr.)—ma'ra’. 4 


The French a, unless it is under the circum- 
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flex accent, is not broader than the a in fast, 
grasp. 

marchande de modes (Hr.)—mir’- 

shingd’ de mod’. 

The letter 0 in French generally has the sound 
of o in son, won, done, or of o in or, nor, for, 
except when under the circumflex accent (6). 
Hence we should say, for example, béf a la mod, 
not mod. 

marchioness—miar’shun-és. 

mar'1-gd)d, not ma’re-. 

mir’i-tal, no¢ mar’-. 

Both Smart and Knowles pronounce this word 
ma-r?'tal. 

mar’i-time. 

miir’jo-ram. 

Marjoribanks—mirch'binks. See St. 

John. 

mir’ket, not -kit. 

Mar’mo-ra. 

miar’vel, not mir’vl. 

mas’cu-line, not -lin. See infantine. 

mask, not mask. 
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massacre—mias’sa-ker. 
massage—mia-sazh’, 
mas’ter, not mas’-. 
matin, not ma’tin. 
ma'trix, not mat’-. 
ma'tron, not miat’-. 
mat'ron-age. 

ma/tron-al, or mat’ron-al. 
mat/ron-ize. 

ma'tron-ly, not mat’-. 
mat'tress, not mat-trass’. 
ma-ti’'ti-nal. 


There are several authorized ways of pro- 
nouncing this word. 


Mauch Chunk—mawk chunk. 
mau-so-lé’um. 

mauvais gout (Fr.)—m0'va’ g0o. 
mauvaise honte (Ir.)-—-m6'va’ zaungt. 
mayonnaise (I'r,)—ma'yén'az’. 
may’or-al-ty. 
measure—mézh'ur, not mazh’. 
mechanist—mék’an-ist. 


Medici (It.)—ma'de-ché. 
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me-di¢'i-nal. 


Dr. Johnson was of opinion that this word 
should be accented on the penult, méd-i-ci'nal, 
and so it has been frequently accented by the 
poets. 


medicine—méd’e-sin, not méd’sn. 

mé-di-é’val, ov méd.. 

mediocre—mé’de-6-ker. 

mé-di-de'ri-ty. 

Sheridan’s pronunciation of this word was 
me-jok're-ty. 

méd‘ul-la-ry. 

Smart, Stormonth, and one or two others, say 
me-dil'la-ry. 

meerschaum (Ger.)—mar’showm. 


The aw has the sound of ow in owl, and there 
is little, if any, difference in the quantity of the 
syllables, as is often the case with compound 
words. 


mei-0’sis. 

Smart and Craig accent the first syllable. 
Meissonier—ma’son’ya’. 
meliorate—mel'yor-at. 


A small minority of the orthoépists make this 
a word of four syllables. See destial. 
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mél’o-dra-ma, or -draé-ma. 

The second marking is supported by abundant 
authority, but few, if any, seem to heed it. All 
the authorities mark the e short. 

Mel-pdm’e-né. 

memoir—mém wor, or mé’mwor. 

A hundred years ago this word was univer- 
sally accented on the second syllable ; now it is 
universally accented on the first. 

mém’o-ry, not mém'ry. 

ménage (Ir.)—méa/nazh’. 

ménagerie (Fr.)—méa/nazh’e-ré’. 

menagery—me-nazh’e-re, o7 -naj’. 

m€én-in-gi'tis, not me-nin'si-tis. 
mér’can-tile, ov -til. See infantine. 

The pronunciation that makes the 7 long of 
mercantile, juvenile, and of some other words 
that end either in ie or in ine, has in this coun- 
try become antiquated. In England, where they 
have greater respect for age, they still frequently 
make the 7 of these words long. See enfantine. 

mér’chant. See advertisement. 


Sheridan pronounced the ¢ of this word like 
the ain march, and as late as about 1770 this 
was the general pronunciation. In the course 
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of the next twenty years the sound of @ wore 
away and the sound of e was fully established. 
Sermon, service, etc., were also pronounced with 
the sound of a, and clerk still 1s so pronounced 
in England, and sergeant is still universally so 
pronounced. 


mérey, mérd, mérge, mérmaid. 
mesmerism—més’/mer-izm. 


The dictionaries tell us to sound the first s of 
this word and of its derivatives like z, which is 
contrary to the prevailing custom, etymologically 
incorrect, and not euphonious. 


mesne—meén. 
messieurs—mas’y tr’. 


The English orthoépists have marked this 
word in no less than ten different ways, agreeing 
in only one thing—that the final s should be 
sounded. Now, this s is absolutely silent; so is 
one of the other eses. The first syllable is per- 
fectly represented by mds, and the second syl- 
lable is very nearly represented by yér. If, in 
pronouncing this syllable, the speaker imagines 
a long e between the y and the d, and then, hav- 
ing prepared the organs of speech to sound it, 
goes directly to the @, he will perhaps get the 
sound of the syllable somewhat more perfectly. 


The sound of the 7 is very short and obscure. 
See monsteur. 


messuage—més'swa]. 
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mét-al-lir’ sic. 

mét’al-lir-gy. 
mét-a-mor’phose, not -phoze. 
mé-te-6r’o-lite. 
metonymy—me-ton’'e-me. 


mét-ro-pol'1-tan. 
méz’za-nine. 

mi-as’ma. 
Michaelmas—mik’el-mas. 
mi’crébe. 


mi'cro-scope, not mic’ro-. 

mi-cro-scdp'ie, not -scdp'le. 

mi-cros’co-pist, o7 mi'crg-sc6-pist. 

The authorities are about equally divided with 
regard to the accent. The International accents 
the second, the Century the first syllable. 

mi-cros'cQ-py, not mi-crg-scop’y. 

mid'wife-ry, or mid’wife-ry. 

Mi-ka'do. 

Mi'lan. 

We Anglicize the orthography of this proper 
name: why should we not do likewise with the 


orthoépy? Bryce, Earnshaw, and Thomas say 
Mil'an, while Wright says Mi-ldén', neither of 
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which is any more like the Italian pronunciation 
mé-lé'nd than mi'lan is, while mi'lan has the 
advantage of having one full vowel sound. In 
Shakespeare’s time it seems to have been pro- 
nounced mé'lan. See “ The Tempest.” 

milch, adj., not milks. 

Millais—mil'la’. 

Millet, E.—mél'la’. 

millionaire—mil-yun-ar’. 

Milnes—milz. 

mi-mét’le. 

min-er-al’o-gy, not -l’'o-gy. 

miniature—min’1-at-yur. 

This word has had “a time of it.” The au- 
thorities have said, each in his turn, that it should 
be pronounced min't-at-yur, min'it-yur, min'ya- 
ture, min't-a-tire, min'e-tir, min'it-chiir, min'- 
e-a-tur, min’e-a-chuir, and min'i-tuir. The fifth 
and the last, which are probably intended to be 
the same thing, and the second and the sixth, 
ignore the a entirely. These four markings are, 
at the best, but the record of vulgar usage. 

Min’o-taur. 

mints, not min’us. 

mi-nite’, or mi-nite’, ad). 

minute, nown—1min it. 
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mir’a-cle, not mér’-. 

mi-rac'u-lotis, not mi-. 
=. 

mirage. 


The French pronunciation of this word is 
mé'razh’. It is time, it seems to me, that we 
should pronounce it according to English anal- 
ogy. ‘The introducing of foreign sounds in 
speaking always affects the ear unpleasantly. 
The retention of fra’ka' by the English seems 
to me absurd. 


“ As low my fires of driftwood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
The mirage-lifted Isles of Peace.” 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


mirth. See advertisement. 

mis’an-thrope, 2o¢ miz’-. 

mischievous—mis’che-viss, xo¢ mis-ché’.. 

“The old authors, and the modern vulgar, 
accent the second syllable of mischievous.”— 
Smart. 

mis’chiev-ous-néss, 

misconstrue. 

This word, despite the dictionaries, is gener- 


ally accented on the last syllable, and this ac- 
centuation, I am confident, will, sooner or later, 
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be accepted by the lexicographers. Mis-cdn'- 

strue will never prevail, nor is it desirable that 

it should. See construe. 
misfortune—mis-fort’yun. 
mi-sdg’a-mist. 

mi-sog’a-my. 

misogynist—ime-sd]'e-nist. 

misogyny—me-sd]’e-ne. 

mistletoe—miz'zl-to. 

mit’ten. 

The Century, the Imperial, and Stormonth 
drop the second ¢. 

mnemonics—ne-mo6n iks. 

mobile—mo-bél’, o7 m6’bil. 

The first is the pronunciation of Walker and 
Worcester, and is always heard in the name Mo- 
bile; the second, that of the Century, the Inter- 
national, the Imperial, and Stormonth. Smart 
says m0b'd. 

mock, not mauk. See accost. 

mod'el, not mod]. 

Mod ’e-na. 

modest, not -ist, nor -tst. 

moisten—mois'n, not -ten. 
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mo-lée’u-lar. 

mOl’e-cile. 

mol-es-ta'tion. 

Moliére—mol'yar’. 

Modn’a-c6, not Mo-na’co. 

mon’ad, mo-nad ‘ie. 

mon’as-tér-y, not -té-ry. 

mon’e-ta-ry. 

mongrel—miing’erel. 

mon-o-cdt-y-1é’don. 

mo-n6g’a-moius. 

mog-nog’a-my. 

mon’o-gram, not md’no-. 

mon'o-graph, not m6’no-. 

mon’9-logue, not md’no-l6g, 

mO6n-o-ma’n1-a. 

mO6n-9-ma/n1-a¢. 

mon-o-syl-lab’ic. 

monsieur (Fr. )—mos’ytir’. 

This marking perfectly represents the pro- 
nunciation of the first syllable of this word, the 
o being like the o in son. The second syllable is 


like the second syllable of the plural. “The r in 
both cases is really a silent letter, but with its 
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aid the pronunciation of the syllable is better 
represented to the English eye than it could be 
without it. It is marked obscure in order that it 
may be merely Ait, and not dwelt upon. Care 
should be taken to give the syllables the same 
quantity. See messieurs. 

Montecuculi—mO6n-ta-ku’ku-le. 

morale (Fr.)—m0o'ral’. 

morceau ; pl., morceaux (Fr.)—mér's0’, 

mér’ga-nat’ic. 

mor’i-biand, not md'ri-. 

Morpheus—mor fe-tts, 07 mér’fis, 

morphine—mor‘fin, not mor-fén’. 

mor’sel, not mér’sl. 

mor’tal, not mor’tl. 

Mosenthal—m6'zen-tal. 

Més'lem, not Mos’.. 

moths, not moths. See truths. 

m0’tion-léss, not -lis. See ailment. 

mountain—moun tin, not -ting, nor -tn. 

mountainous—moun tin-ts. 

muezzin—mwed’zin. 

mul-ti-pli-cé’'tion, not -pi-. 

mil'ti-tide, not -tud.. See adduce. 
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Munchausen—min-chaw/’zen. 
mu-nig'l-pal, not mu-ni-cip’al. 
Murat (Fr.)—mu'ra’. See ruse de g., 


also Marat. 

mur‘der-er, not mur’drer. 

mits-co-va'd6. 

mu-sé'um, 20¢ mu’se-um. 

miish’room, not -roon. 

mis-tache’. 

my—mi, o7 mi, never mé. 

When, from being used in contradistinction 
to another personal pronoun, my is emphatic, the 
y has its full, open, long-7 sound. Thus we would 
say, “Is this mq ink, or yours?” But when there 
is no such emphasis—and there is but rarely—the 
y has the sound of obscure 7, as in mi-niite' and 
miraculous, which is very nearly the sound of y¥ 
in many, only, etc. “My [mz] ink is as bad as 
my [mz] pen.” These rules, however, are and 
should be departed from in certain cases where 
we would express respect or emotion. “ My [m7] 
brother shall know of this.” “ Sir, this lady is 
my [mz] wife.” “Ay, madam, she was my [m7] 
mother!” Say mz in these sentences, and they 
become commonplace; you take all the sow? out 
of them. 


myself—mi-sélf’. 
The length of the first vowel depends on the 
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stress given to the word—the more stress the 
longer the vowel. 
myrmidon—mér’me-don, not mir’. 
mythology—me-thdl’9-je, not mi-thol’-. 


IN; 


Tus letter has two sounds: one simple, as in 
man, ten, not ; the other compound, as in thank, 
banquet, anxious, pronounced thangk, bang'quet, 
angk'shus. The sound of vg is really a distinct 
and simple alphabetical element, unlike that of 
either constituent of the digraph. When final 
after 7 or m, nm is silent, as in kiln, condemn, 
solemn, hymn, limn, autumn, ete. 

naiad—na’yad. 

naif (Fr.)—na’éf’, masculine. 

naive (Fr.)—na’év’, feminine. 

naively—na-év le. 

naiveté (I'r.)—na-év'ta’. 

na/ked, not néck’ed. 

nape, not nap. 

naphtha—ndap’tha. 

nar-rate’. 
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nds'cent, not na’sent. 

nasty, not nas'ty. 

na'ta-to-ry. 

national—ndash'un-al, not na’shun-al. 

The first marking is that of all the orthoépists 
except Webster, and his mode of pronouncing 
the word is not even permitted in the new edi- 
tions of his dictionary. 

nationality—ndash-un-al’e-te. 

nature—nat’yur. 

nausea—naw’she-a, not naw’se-d. 

nauseous—naw’shus, not naw’se-ts. 

na-vie'u-lar. 

néar’est, not -ist. 

néc-ro-log'1e. 

ne-crol’o-gy. 

néc’tar-ine, ”o¢ -Ine, nor -én. 

ne’er—nar, not nér. 

négligé (Fr.)—na’elé’zha’. 

neither—né’ther, or ni’ther. 


There is very little dictionary authority for 
saying ni'ther, but of late years this mode of pro- 
nouncing the word seems to be preferred by some 
of our most careful speakers. See either. 
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Né'me-an. 


Smart, Stormonth, and Hunter accent the 
second syllable. 


Ném’e-sis. 

nephew—név’yu, or néf'yu. 

“This word is uniformly pronounced név'vit 
by the English orthoépists; but in the United 
States it is often pronounced néf'fu. Smart re- 
marks that ‘py with A, in almost all cases, is pro- 
nounced f. In Stephen, this sound is vocalized, 
that is, converted into v; and likewise in nephew, 
almost the only word in which the combination 
occurs that is not immediately referable to a 
Greek origin.’ ”’— Worcester. 

The later editions of Webster give néf'yu, re- 
marking that the English dictionaries uniformly 
mark it név'yu. The latter, to my thinking, is 
the more euphonious pronunciation of the word. 

The Century, the Imperial, Smart, Worcester, 
and Stormonth prefer név'yu. 


nép’o-tism. 

Népt’ane, not nép'tiine. 
nérve. See advertisement. 
nestle—nés'l. 

néth’er-mést. 

new-ral’s1-a. 

newu'ter, nei’tral, not nu’-. 
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new—nu, not nu. 


New-found’land. 


This accentuation is believed to accord with 
the best usage. 

New Orleans—nt or-lénz’. 

This, in the opinion of the writer, is the better 
mode of pronouncing the name of the American 
city. Besides harmonizing with the spirit of the 
English language, it is easier of utterance and 
more euphonious than 67’Je-anz, which is a mon- 
grel pronunciation at the best. ‘The pronuncia- 
tion that prevails in the South, however, is 2a 
6r'le-anz. 

news—nuz, not nuz. 

newspaper—niuz’pa-per, not nuz’-. 

niaiserie (I'r.)—né'a’ze-ré’. 

ni'ce-ty, 2ot nis'te. 

The second was Webster’s marking of this 
word, but this pronunciation is now not even 
permitted by his editors. 

niche, not nish. 

nic’o-tine, not -tén. 

ni/hi-ligsm. 

ni-trds’e-nous. 

noblesse oblige (Fr. )—n0’blés’ 6'blézh’. 
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nom/ad. 

The Imperial is the only authority for mak- 
ing the o long. 

no-mad ie. 

no’men-clat-ure, o7 nd-men-clat’ure. 

nodm'i-na-tive, not ndm‘na-tive. 

non‘age. 

nonchalance—non’sha-lans. 

nonchalant—ndn’sha-lant. 


There can be no objection, I think, to Angli- 
cizing these words, especially as the French pro- 
nunciation offers insurmountable difficulties for 
those that do not pronounce French. 


none—ntn, not non. 

nook, or nook. 

not/a-ble, industrious, careful, bustling. 
not’a-ble, remarkable, memorable. 
nothing—ntith’ing, not ndth’.. 

Notre Dame (Fr.)—no’ter dam. 
nov'el, not nodv'l. 

nov’el-ty, not nov'l-ty. 
novitiate—no-vish’e-at. 

no'ways. 


Johnson says of nowise, “ This is commonly 
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spoken and written by ignorant barbarians 7o- 
ways.” —* These ignorant barbarians . . . are 
Pope, and Swift, and Addison, and Locke, and 
several others of our most eminent writers.”— 
Dr. Campbell. 

noxlous—ndk’shus. 

ni'di-ty, not nu’. 

nuisance—ni'sans. See adduce. 

nuncio—nitin’she-6. 
-chal. 
nu'tri-mént, not nu'tri-munt. 


O. 

THIS vowel has seven sounds, as in note, not, 
son, move, wolf, nor, and major. 

6'a-sis, pl., 0'a-sés 3 07 Q-A'sis, pl., 0-a’sés. 

The Imperial permits 0-d'sts, and this accent- 
uation is preferred by the Imperial, the Century, 
and two or three others. 

oath—sth ; pl., daths. 

db’du-rate. 

obeisance—o-ba’sance, or 9-bé’.. 


The weight of authority is in favor of the 
first marking ; usage, in this country at least, 
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would seem to favor the second, which is prob- 
ably owing to Webster’s influence. Walker em- 
phatically preferred the first, for the reason that 
ev when under the accent is most frequently pro- 
nounced like long a, and the corresponding ey 
always, except in key. 


db’e-lisk, not 6’be-. 
o-bése’, not -béz’. 
o-bés'1-ty. 

6'bit, or db'it. 


The first marking is much to be preferred, 
but here, as in many other cases, the second 
marking is given as a matter of information, and 
as an incentive to the student to think and ex- 
amine for himself. And then I am not unmind- 
ful that there are few things in which it is more 
dangerous to be dogmatic than in the pronun- 
ciation of English. 


obligatory. See conversant. 


All the later authorities—the Century, the 
International, the Imperial, and Stormonth— 
accent the word on the first syllable. 


oblige—o-bliy’. 


“ When Lord Chesterfield wrote his Letters 
to his son, the word oblige was, by many polite 
speakers, pronounced as if written odleege—as 
if to give a hint of their knowledge of the 
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French language; nay, Pope has rhymed it to 
this sound : 
‘ Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged.’ 


But it was so far from having generally obtained, 
that Lord Chesterfield strictly enjoins his son to 
avoid this pronunciation as affected. In a few 
years, however, it became so general that none 
but the lowest vulgar ever pronounced it in the 
English manner; but upon the publication of 
this nobleman’s Letters, which was about twenty 
years after he wrote them, his authority had so 
much influence with the polite world as to bid 
fair for restoring the 7 in this word to its original 
rights; and we not unfrequently hear it now 
pronounced with the broad English 7 in those 
circles where, a few years ago, it would have 
been an infallible mark of vulgarity.”— Walker. 

“Smart says: ‘The word odlige, which was 
formerly classed with marine, etc., is now pro- 
nounced regularly.’ John Kemble is said to 
have corrected the Prince of Wales (George IV) 
for adhering to the former pronunciation, by 
saying, ‘It will become your royal mouth better 
to say oblige.’”— Worcester. 


ob-li-gor’. 

ob-lique’. 
obnoxious—ob-nok’shus. 
ob-scén'i-ty, not ob-scé’ni-ty. 
db’se-quies, not ob-sé’quies. 
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db’so-léte, not db-so-léte’. 

ob-trude’, not -tride’. See accrue. 

ob-tru’sive, not -ziv. 

ob-tiise’, not -tuse’. 

ob’verse, nown. 

ob-vérse’, ad). 

oc-ca’sion, not 6-ca’gion. 

oc-ctlt’, not de’cult. 

oceanic—6o-she-an’ie. 

dc'tave, or Oc'tave. 

oc-ta'vd, or Oc-ta'vo. 

There is no dictionary authority for the sec- 
ond marking, and yet that is the pronunciation 
that seems to be preferred by many of our care- 
ful speakers—for the reason, doubtless, that they 
think it the more euphonious. 

oc-tog’e-na-ry. 

dc'tu-ple, not oc-ti’ple. 

o-dé’on. 

6'di-otis. 


The best usage now makes this a word of 
three syllables. 


off—of. 
offer, not au’fer. 
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office, not au’fis. 

ofticial—of-fish’al, not 6-fish’al. 

officiate—of-fish’e-at. 

officinal—6f-fis'1-nal. 

The Century, strangely enough, drops one of 
the 7’s. 

officious—of-fish’us, not 6-fish’us. 

oft. 

often—of'n, not df'ten. 

dele, not dg"le. 

olden—6ld’n, not 6ld’en. 

6-le-o-mar’ga-rine, not -Ja-. 

The letter g is always hard before a, except 
in gaol, now disused in this country. 

o-lib’a-ntim. 

ombre (Ir.)—awng’br, xot 6m’br. 

om/e-let, not dm'let. 

6m‘i-notis, not 6'mi-notss. 

omniscience—om-nish’ens. 

dn/er-otis, not 6’ner-ots. 

only, not tin'ly. 

on'yx, or O'’Nyx. 

The second marking is that of the .Interna- 
tional, Smart, Hunter, and Worcester, and from 
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the fact that Worcester gives no other we may 
suppose there was no other to give; but cur- 
rent usage, I have recently discovered, especially 
among persons not accustomed to consult the 
dictionaries, seems to favor the short 0. Stor- 
month and the Imperial mark the o short, which 
is evidence that 6n'yz is preferred in England. 
The Century also prefers 6n'yz. 


6'pal. 

oph'i-o-man-cy. 
ophthalmy—of-thal’my. 
opinion—o-pin’yun. 


Some of the orthoépists caution us not to let 
unaccented 0 in such words as opinion, observe, 
oppose, command, conceal, condition, contain, 
content, possess, police, etc., degenerate into short 
or obscure w. While it is well to heed their ad- 
vice, it is also well to remember that to make 
these o’s too long is perhaps more objection- 
able than to make them too short. How un- 
pleasant, for example, to hear pedantic igno- 
rance say pd-lice and pd-sess! An endeavor to 
avoid sounding the o like short or obscure u 
should be made with nice discrimination, as 
by making it too long one’s utterance becomes 
pedantic, which of all elocutionary faults is the 
worst. 


op-9-dél’doe, not -dil’-. 
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op-pd‘nent, not dp’po-nent. 

The latter, though often heard from tolerably 
correct speakers, 1s unauthorized. 

op-por-tune’, or Sp’por-tine. 

orange—6or'an], not dr'inj. 

0-rdng’-ou-taneg’. 

or'ehes-tra, or or-ehés'tra. 

Among the orthoépists that accent the second 
syllable of this word are Walker and Smart; 
but that pronunciation is rarely used by careful 
speakers. 

ér'ehes-tral, ov or-ehés'tral. 

6r’ehid, 6r’ehis. 

ér'de-al, not or-dé’al. 

The latter is not even permitted by any of 
the orthoépists. 

or’di-na-ry, not ord’na-ry. 

The second marking was permitted for the 
adjective and preferred for the substantive by 
Walker, while Sheridan pronounced the word 
6r'ner-e. 

orgies—6r'Jiz, not -jéz. 

ér'i-fice, not O'T1-. . 

oriflamme—6or’i-flim, not 6’ri-. 
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o-rig'i-nal, not -o-nal. 

Orion—o-ri'un. 

orison—Oor’e-zun. 

or-nate’, or ornate. 

The International, the Century, Stormonth, 
Hunter, and Smart accent the second syllable. 

or-nate'ly, or ér’nate-ly. 

6'ro-tiind. 

The ultimate accentuation, 6-70-tuind', is be- 
coming antiquated. 

Orphean—or-fé’an, ov ér'fe-an. 

The Century accents the first syllable. 

Orpheus—or’fis, o7 6r’fe-ts. 

The first is the classic, the second the popular 
pronunciation. 

ér’tho-e-pist, or or-thé’e-pist. 

or'tho-e-py, or or-thd’e-py. 

One may say or-thd’epy and or-thé'epist on 
the authority of Wright, Clarke, Knowles, and 
Stormonth, and of Fulton and Knight; and this 
is the pronunciation I should recommend, if I 
had the courage to do so in the face of such 
weighty authorities as Walker, Worcester, Smart, 


the Century, the International, and the Imperial. 
Iam convinced from observation that, at the 
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least, nine persons in every ten pronounce these 
words with the antepenultimate accentuation, 
and that many persons have great difficulty in 
throwing the accent forward to the first syllable. 
These facts, added to the fact that analogy at 
the least permits the antepenultimate accent, in- 
cline me to think that the orthoépists make a 
mistake when they accent these words as they 
do. Personally, I very much prefer the dic- 
tionary accentuation; the popular accentuation 
sounds to me very inelegant, but I have no rea- 
son to believe that this is owing to anything but 
to habit. 


ostler—os'ler. 
otium—6’she-fim. 
outré (Fr.)—o’tra’. 
overalls—6'ver-alz. 
0-ver-seer’. 


All the later orthoépists make this a word of 
three syllables. 


6'vert, not o-vert’. 
o-vip’a-rots, not 0-v1-pa rots. 
6-v6-vi-vip’a-rous. 

oxide, 

6'yer, not o1'er. 

oys'ter, not ors’ter. 
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RP: 


Tis letter has but one sound. It is silent 
when initial before 2, s, or t, as In pnewmatics, 
psalm, ptarmigan. It is also silent or very in- 
distinct when between m and ¢ in the same syl- 
lable, as in tempt, exempt, etc.; but when pre- 
ceded by m in the same syllable and followed by 
t or & in the next syllable it is more properly 
sounded, as in temptation, exemption, sumptuous, 
bumpkin, pumpkin, etc. In raspberry, receipt, 
sempstress, and corps it is also mute. 


paeh’y-dérm. 

paeh-y-dér’ma-tous. 

pa-cif-i-ca'tion, ov pac-1-fi-cé'tion. 

pa-cif'l-ca-tor, or pic-1-fi-ca’tor. 

The first marking is the International’s, the 
Imperial’s, the Century’s, and Smart’s; the sec- 
ond, Walker’s and Worcester’s. 

pa-cif'i-ca-to-ry. 

Paderewski—pa-der-éfs’ke. 

pxean—pé’an. 

pageant—paj’ent. 

Pdjent is growing obsolete. It was Webster’s 


pronunciation, but his dictionary now only per- 
mits it. 


pageantry—paj’ent-re. 
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pal’ace, not pal’as. 

The latter smacks of preciseness, which is ~ 
only another name for pedantry. 

palankeen—pal-an-kén’. 

pa-la'ver, not pa-lav’er. 

Pal'es-tine, not -tén. 

paletot (Fr.)—pa'le-t6’. 

pal'frey. 

Pall Mall—pél mél. See mall. 


Hunter’s pronunciation is pal mall, but he is 
quite alone. 


palm—pam, not pam. 

Palmerston—pam’er-ston. 

Pam’e-la. 

pan-a-ce’a. 

panegyric—pan-e-jir'ik. 

Smart, Walker, Sheridan, and others pro- 
nounce this word pdn-e-jér'ik. Worcester re- 
marks: “ Though Smart pronounces squirrel and 
panegyric, squér'rel and pan-e-jer'ik, yet he says, 
‘The irregular sound of 7 and y in squirrel and 
panegyric we may hope in time to hear re- 
claimed; a correspondent reformation having 
taken place in spirit and miracle,,which were 
once pronounced spér'it and mér'a-cle.’” 
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pan’el, not pan’l. 
panorama—pdan-o-ra’ma, o7 -ra’ma. 
Pan-thé’on, or Pan'the-on. 
“ Mark how the dread Pantheon stands, 
Amid the toys of modern hands, 


How simply, how severely great!” 
—Akenside. 


“ Hail, learning’s Pantheon ! Hail, the sacred ark 
Where all the world of science does embark.” 
— Cowley. 
pan’to-mime, not -mine. 
papier maché (Fr.)—pap’ya’ ma’sha’. 
pa-py’Tus. 
pe-rab’o-la, not par-a-bd‘la. 
par’af-fin, not -fén. 
paralogism—pa-ral’o-jizm. 
par’cel, not -stil. 
par-e-gor'le, not -gaur'ic. 
parenchyma—pa-rén'ke-ma. 
par’ent, or parent. 
par’ent-age, or pa'rent-age. 
par-hé'li-on. 
Pariah, or pa’. 
pa-ri'e-tal. 
Parisian—pa-rizh’yan. 
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Par-me-gin’. 
Par‘nell. 
Properly accented on the first syllable. 


“This tomb inscribed to gentle Parnell’s name, 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame.” 
— Goldsmith. 


par’ol (legal word). 

parole’ (military word). 

parquet—par-két’, or par-ka’. 

There is much more authority for the first 
pronunciation than for the second. 

partiality —pér-she-al’e-te, or -shal’e-te. 

par’ti-ci-ple, not part’si-pl. 

part’ner, not pard’-. 

partridge, not pat’-. 

Pascal—pas’' kal’. 

pasture—past’yur. 

It is strange that Webster and Worcester, con- 
temporary authorities, should differ as widely as 
they do in marking the w of this word. Web- 


ster says it is long, which it certainly is not; it 
is obscure, as Worcester marks it. 


pas'ty. 
pat’ent, ov pa’-. ‘ 
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pat-en-téé’, or pa-ten-. 

According to nearly all the authorities, the a 
of these two words should have its short sound. 
In England the a@ is sounded long more fre- 
quently than in America. 

path, not path. 

pathos, not path’os. 

pat'ri-mo-ny, not pa'tri-. 

pa'tri-ot, not pat'ri-. 

pa-tri-ot'ic. 

pa'tri-ot-ism. 

patron, not pat’-. 

pat’ron-age. 

Smart and Stormonth sound the first a long. 

pat’ron-al. 


Smart says pd'tron-al, but the balance of 
authority is decidedly in favor of making the a 
short. 


pa'tron-éss, not pat’/ron-. 
pat’ron-ize. - 
peculiar—pe-kal’yar. 


} 
Smart says pe-ki'le-ar ; but there are few per- 


sons, surely, that will have the bad taste to imi- 
tate him. See destial. 
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peculiarity—pe-kal-yar'i-ty. 

There is abundant authority for saying pe-ki- 
le-dir'e-ty. See bestial. 

pecuniary—pe-kin’'ya-re. See bestial. 

péd’a-gdg-igm. 

pedagogue—péd’a-gbg, not -g6%. 

péd’a-go-gy. 

pé'dal, adj.; péd’al, noun. 

péd’es-tal, not pe-dés’. 

Pég’a-stis, not Pe-gis’us. 

pelse—piz. 

pel-li’cid, not -lu’-. 

pe-na/tég (Lat.). 

pencil, not pén’sl. 

Pe-nél’9-pé. 

pen-in’su-la. 

penitentiary—pén-i-tén'sha-ry. 

pée’nult, or pe-ntlt’. 

pe-ni'ri-otis, not -nu’-. See adduce. 

pe'o-ny, not piny. 

perch. See advertisement. 

peremptory. See conversant. 

perfect, adj. See advertisement. 
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per’fect, or per-féct’, verd. 


The latter pronunciation is the more com- 
mon, being in accordance with the general rule 
of change of accent in a word used both as a 
noun or adjective and a verb, as con’duct, con- 
duct'; but the weight of authority is in favor of 
the former, 


per'fame, nown. 
The ultimate accentuation of this noun, al- 


though there is authority for it, is little used in 
this country by careful speakers. 


per-fame’, verb. 
per-fine'to-ry. 
perihelion—pér-i-hél’yun. 
pér'il, not -tl. 

péerLod'ic, not pér-1-. 
per’jure. 

permit, or per-mit’, nown. 


It is thought that the ultimate accentuation 
of this word will in time prevail. 


Persia—pér’she-a, not -zhe-. 
Persian—pér’shan, not -zhan. 
persiflage (Fr. )-—pér’sé’flazh’, 
per-sist’, not -zist’. 

per’son. See advertisement. 
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per’son-age. 

per-son'1-fy. 

per-spira'tion, not prés-pi. 

per-sua’sive. 

The Imperial and Hunter sound the ultimate 
8 like z. 

peruse’. See accrue. 

pestle—pés'l. 

pet’al, or pé'tal. 

The second marking is becoming antiquated. 
It was Walker’s pronunciation. 

Petruchio—péa-tru'ke-6. 

phaéton—fa’e-ton, not fa'ton, nor fé'ton. 

phal’anx, or pha/lanx. 

“The pronunciation phdl'anx is the more 
general; but phalanx is the more analogical.” 
— Walker. 

Is Walker correct in saying that it is more 
analogical to make the a long? Pha, followed 
by a consonant, and under an accent—primary or 
secondary—is almost always, if not always, short. 
This marking is supported by Smart, the Impe- 


rial, and Stormonth, and by well-nigh universal 
usage. 


Pharaoh—fa'r6, or fa'ra-6. 
pharmaceutic—far-ma-si'tik, not -ki’.. 
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pharmacopceia—far-ma-ko-pé'ya. 

phil-an-thrép'ic, not phi-lan-. 

phil-o-log’ie. 

phi-l6l’o-gy. 

phil-o-gdph'ic, or -séph’.. 

phleg-mat’ic. 

Some of the earlier orthoépists accented the 
first syllable. 

phonies, not phd'nics. 

phos’pho-ris. 

pho-t6g'ra-pher. 

pho-tom’e-try. 

phrén-o-los'ic. 

phthisic—tiz ik. 

phthisis—thi'sis, o7 ti'sis. 

phys-i-d¢g'no-my, not -dn’o-my. 

“There is a prevailing mispronunciation of 
this word, by leaving out the g, as if the word 
were French. If this arises from ignorance of 
the common rules of spelling, it may be observed 
that g is always pronounced before » when it is 
not in the same syllable; as, sig-nify, indig-nity, 
etc.; but if affectation be the cause of this error, 


Dr. Young’s ‘Love of Fame’ will be the best 
cure for it.”— Walker. 
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pi-a’nist. 
pianoforte (It.)—pé-a’no-f6r'ta. 
pic-tog’ra-phy. 
picture—pikt’yur. See pasture. 
piebald—pi'bald. 
pied, adj.—pid. 

“* Meadows trim with daisies pied, 


Shallow brooks, and rivers wide.” 
— Milton. 


pl et-ism. 

pigeon—pidj'on, not -in. 

pin’cers, not pin’cherz. 

pinch’béck, not -back. 

piquant—pi kant. 

pis'mire, o7 pis’mire. 

pla’ca-ble, not plak’a-ble. 

plae’ard. 

The dictionaries tell us to pronounce this 
word, both the noun and the verb, pla-kard’. 
Why? Because it comes to us from the French ? 
A very poor reason, since in French it is pro- 
nounced plda'kar', which is as unlike pla-kdrd' as 
it is unlike the pronunciation that harmonizes 
with the language into which it is adopted, 


namely, plék'drd. In language, as in everything 
else, that that is neither “fish, flesh, nor fowl ” 
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is distasteful. Mongrel pronunciations are as 
offensive to the ear as orthographical monstrosi- 
ties are offensive to the eye. 
plagiarism—pla‘je-rizm. 
plagiarist—plaje-rist. 
plagiary—pla’je-re. See bestial. 
plait—plat, not pleét. 
plas’ter. 
plateau (Fr.)—pla'to’. 
plat‘i-na, or pla-ti'na. 
The Century says pla-ti'nd. This is sufficient 


to authorize this pronunciation, which does not 
seem to be in any way objectionable. 


plat’i-ntim. 

plebeian—ple-bé'yan, not plé'be-an. 

plebeianism—ple-bé’yan-izm. 

pléb’is-cite—plébis-sit. 

pléb-is-ci’tum. 

Pleiades—ple’ya-déz. 

Pleiads—plé’yadz. 

plé/na-ry, or plén'ary. 

“Some very respectable speakers make the 
vowel e in the first syllable of this word long; 


but analogy and the best usage seem to shorten 
the e, as they do the a in granary. Nor do I see 
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any reason that the e should not be short in this 
word as well as in plenitude.”— Walker. 

We have Walker, Worcester, and seven other 
orthoépists for the second marking; the Cen- 
tury, the International, the Imperial, Stormonth, 
Hunter, Smart, and popular usage for the first. 


plenipotentiary—plén-i-po-tén’shi-a-re. 

pléth’o-ra. 

ple-thor’ic, or pléth’g-ric. 

The early editions of Webster’s dictionary 
said pléth'o-ric, and the later editions permit this 


pronunciation. All the English orthoépists, ex- 
cept Ash and Crabb, accent the second syllable. 


plame, not plum. See adduce. 
po’em, not po'm. 

po’ét-as-ter. 

poignant—poi'nant. 

po-lice’, not po-. See opinion. 
pol'li-wig, not -wog. 

polonaise (Fr.)—pol’o-naz’, not po’. 
po-lyg’amy. 

polyglot—pol’e-g]ot. 
Pol-y-hy¥m/ni-a. 

It should be remembered that y, except when 


beginning a word, has the sound of 7, and that it 
never has its name-sound when forming a sylla- 
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ble. Here the first y is unaccented and sounded 
like obscure 7 or obscure e, which are hardly 
distinguishable. 

pol-y-syl-lab'ie. 

pol'y-thé-ism. 

po-made’. 

pome’gran-ate, or pome-gran’ate. 

Pompeia (Lat. )—pom-pé'ya. 

Pompeii (Ital.)—pém-pa'ye. 

Pompeium (Lat.)—pom-pé’ytm. 

por’ce-lain. 

This is the marking of Worcester, Webster, 
and Reid. Smart, the Century, and Stormonth 


say pors'lan; Knowles, pors'lin; Walker and the 
Imperial, pér'se-lan. 


porte-monnaie—port’-mon-na’. 

por-tént’, or por’tent. 

The Imperial, Stormonth, and one or two 
others accent the first syllable. 

po-si'tion, not pd-. See opinion. 

pos-té'ri-or, not pos-, nor pods-. 

post’hu-mots. 

po’ta-ble. 

po'ten-tate, not pot'-. 
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pot pourri (F'r.)—po por’re’. 
prairie—pra're, not pér-a're. 
prayer—prar. 
pré’am-ble. 
préb’end, not pré’.. 
pre-bénd’al. 
préb’en-da-ry. 
pre-cé'dence, not prés’e-. 
pre-cé'dent, ad). 

“ A murderer and a villain : 


A slave, that’s not the twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord!” —Hamlet. 


préc’e-dént, noun. 

pre-cise’, not -cize’. 

pre-cise'ly, not pré-cise’-, nor -cize'.. 

pre-cliade’. See adduce. 

préd’a-to-ry. 

préd-e-cés’sor, or pré’de-. 

The International, Worcester, Smart, and 
Walker mark the first vowel short; the Cen- 


tury, Imperial, Stormonth, and Hunter mark it 
long. The Standard will mark it short, I hope. 


pre-dic'a-tive, or préd’i-ca-tive. 
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pré-di-lée'tion, not préd-i-. 

préf’ace, noun and verb, not pré'face. 

préf'a-to-ry. 

pré'fect. 

prefecture—pré'fék-tar, or préf'ek-. 

Authority here is about equally divided, but 
the first is more in accordance with present 
usage. 

préfer-a-ble, not pre-fér'’.. 

prefigure—pre-fig’yur. 

prél’a-cy. 

prél’ate, not pré'late. 

prél’ade, or pré'lade, noun. 

There seems to be a tendency, of late, to 
sound the first e long. 

pre-lade’, verd. 

Smart says prelude, but he is supported by 
Jameson only. 


“So Love, preluding, plays at first with hearts, 
And after wounds with deep-piercing darts.” 
— Congreve. 


prée-ma-ture’, not prém’at-yur. 
premier (Fr.)—prém'ya’. 
pré'mi-er (Eng.). 
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pre-pos'ter-ots, not -trus. 

prés’age, noun. 

prés-by-op'ie, not préz-. 

Prés-by-té’ri-an, not prés-. 

prés'by-tér-y, not pres-byt'e-ry. 

“This word is sometimes erroneously pro- 
nounced pres-byt'e-ry—a mode that is not coun- 
ee by any of the orthoépists.”— Worces- 

prescience—pré'she-énce, o7 pré’shens. 

prescient—pré’she-ént. 

prés-en-ta'tion, not pré-. 

pré-sén'ti-mént, not -zén’-. 

pre-sént’ment. 

prés’i-dént, not -dunt. 

prés tige. 

prestige (Ir.)—pras'tézh’. 

pre-stmpt’u-ots, not -ztimp’shts. 

pre-ténce’, not pré’tence. 

prét’er-ite. 

prée'téxt, or pre-téxt’. 


Until recently the second was the accentua- 
tion of nearly all the authorities; now, however, 
the Century, the Imperial, the International, 
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Stormonth, and Hunter accent the first syllable, 
which accords with general usage. 


“ My pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction.” —Shakespeare. 


pretty—prit'te, not prét’.. 

pre-vént’ive, not -vén’'ta-tive. 

prima facie (L.)—pri'ma fa’shi-é, not 

fa’sha. 

prima-ry, not -mér-e. 

prin’cess, not prin-céss’. 

pris’tine, no¢ -tin. 

pri'va-cy, not priv’. 

The authority for the second marking is not 
only slight but antiquated. 

priv’ily. 

pro’ba-to-ry. 

prob'i-ty, not pro’. 

The erroneous pronunciation is often heard, 
especially on the stage. 

pro¢’ess, not pro’-. 

procés verbal (Fr.)—pro’sa’ vér'bal’. 

proc’u-ra-tor. 

pro-dig’ious, 

préd'iice, not pro’-. 
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préd’uct, not pro’-. 

profile—pro’fél, -fil, or -fil. 

The first pronunciation is the Century’s, Stor- 
month’s, Worcester’s, and Smart’s; the second, 
Walker’s; the third, the International’s and the 
Imperial’s. Pro-fél’ is also authorized, and by 
some speakers may be preferred. 

pro-fise’, not -fiz’. 

pro’gramme, not pro’gram. 

. prog’ress. 

project, nown. 

pro-jéct’, verb. 

pro-jéc’tile, not -til. 

prol-e-ta'ri-an. 

pro-lix’, or pro'lix. 

The authorities here are about equally di- 
vided. 

“ Should I at large repeat 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 
My poem would be too proliz.”—Prior. 
pro-loc’u-tor. 

pro'ligue, or prol/dgue. 

The second marking is that of Worcester, 
Smart, and Walker; the first, that of the Cen- 


tury, the Imperial, the International, and of 
Stormonth. 
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prom-e-nade’, ov -nade’. 
pro-mul’gate, not prom’ul-gate. 
prom-ul-ga'tion, ov pro-mul.. 
pro-mutl’'ga-tor. 


There is little authority for this accentuation 
—Sheridan only, as far as I know—but it would 
be fruitless, I think, to try to popularize prom- 
ulgator or promulgator; and it would certainly 
be senseless in a speaker to give the word before 
an audience any but the antepenultimate accen- 
tuation. 


pronunciation—pro-nin-ce-a’shun, dwt 
not -cé-a’shun. 


The majority of the authorities are in favor 
of the sound of sk; Webster was not, but this 
sound has been adopted by the editors of the 
later editions of his dictionary. 

Wheaton in his “ Travels in England” says: 
“TJ was not a little mortified at having my Yan- 
kee origin detected by my omitting “to give the 
full sound of sh in the word pronunciation.” 

Walker says: “The very same reasons that 
oblige us to pronounce partiality, propitiation, 
speciality, etc., as if written parsheality, propi- 
sheashun, spesheality, etc., oblige us to pronounce 
pronunciation as if written pronunsheashun.” 

Smart marks this word pro niin-ce-a' shun, yet 
he says in his “ Principles” : “Tt is regularly pro- 
nounced pro-niin-she-d shun, and by all speakers 
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would probably be so sounded if it were related 
to any such verb as to pronwnciate, in the same 
way as association and enunciation are related 
to associate and enunciate. In the absence of 
any such related verb, most speakers say pro- 
niin-se-G'shun, and so avoid the double occur- 
rence of the sound of sh in the same word.” 

It will not be denied, I think, that -ce-d’shun 
is more grateful to the ear than -she-d'shun. 
Smart’s marking represents, and I am confident 
will continue to represent, the prevailing mode 
of pronouncing this word. 

What was true of this word when the above 
note was written is not true now. All the 
late dictionaries pronounce the word as I have 
marked it. 

“The time was when the stage was justly held 
the model of pronunciation ; but that golden age 
of dramatic literature and dramatic life has long 
since passed away.”— William Russell. 


propitiate—pro-pish’e-at. 

pro-sa'le. 

pro’sa-ist, or pro-si'ist. 

For the one there is about as much authority 
as for the other. 

pro-scé’ni-tm, not -scén’-. 

pros'per-otts, not pros’pris. 

prot’a-sis, not pro’- (antiquated). 

Walker and two or three others said pro-td'sis. 
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pro’te-an, 07 pro-te’an. 

protégé (Fr.)—pro’ta’zha’. 

pro tém’po-re, not tempore. 
prot’es-ta’tion, not pro’. 
pro-thon'o-ta-ry, not pro-tho-no'ta-ry. 
pro-trude’. See accrue. 

pro-tru'sive, not -ziv. 

pro-ti'ber-ant. 

proven—proov'n. 


This word, incorrectly used for proved, is said 
to be a Scotticism. 


pro-vie’a-tive, or pro-v6'ca-tive. 
We have the Century, the Imperial, Stor- 
month, and Smart for the first marking; the 


International, Worcester, and Walker for the 
second. 


provost—prov’ust. The chief or head 
of any body, as of a college. 

provost—pro-v6’", or prdv'ust. The 
officer of an army whose duty it 
is to arrest deserters, ete. 


Smart and some others pronounce the word, 
in both of its senses, according to the second 
marking, but in this country the military man 
is, 1 think, always called a pro-vd’. 
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prow—prou, o7 pro. 

The latter is never heard, though sanctioned 
by Smart, Sheridan, and Jameson. 

prowess—prou’es. 

prude, pru’dence, prune. See accrue. 

Prussian—prish’an, 07 proo’shan. 

All the later authorities prefer the first pro- 
nunciation. 

prussic—pris’ik. 

psalmist—séim ist. 

There is good authority for saying both sal’- 
mist and sdl'mist. 

psalmody—sal’mo-de. 

Webster’s pronunciation, which was sdm’o-de, 
is often heard from the mouths of persons that 
are commonly quite correct. 

psalms—simz, not sdimz. 

psalter—sawl’ter. 

This is the marking of all the orthoépists ex- 
cept Smart, who says sdl'ter. 

pseudo—su'do. 

pseudonym—si'do-nim. 

pseudonymous—si-don’e-mus. 
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Psyche—si ke. 
In Greek and Latin words that begin with 


uncombinable consonants the first letter is silent ; 
thus P in Psyche and Ptolemy is not sounded. 


psychomachy—si-kém’a-ke. 
ptarmigan—tar’mi-gan. 
Ptolemaic—tdl-e-ma/ik, 
pw'er-ile, not -il. 
puisne—pvw’ne. 

puissance (from the French). 


All the orthoépists, with one exception, accent 
this word on the first syllable. Why this is done 
it is not easy to see, since that accentuation makes 
the word most difficult of utterance, and because 
the last syllable, in French, is made most promi- 
nent by being drawn out in the pronunciation 
somewhat like aw in haul followed by nasal n 
and the sound of s. It seems to the writer that 
the word, in English, should be pronounced pu- 
ts'sans, instead of pii'is-sdns. 

“ Let for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 

And make her arms puissant as your own.” 

— Campbell. 
pumice, o7 pi’-. 


“This word ought to be pronounced pewmis. 
In nothing is our language more regular than in 
preserving the w open when the accent is on it 
and followed by a single consonant.”— Walker. 
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We have at least three other words that break 
this regularity —euwm'in, duc'at, and pun'ish. 
Pum'ice is as well established as pun'ish. We 
never hear a mechanic talk about his pewmis- 
stone. 

pump’kin. See P. 

punctilious—ptnk-til’yus, ov -til’/:-us. 

tin-jaub’. 

Piin-jaub 

pur'port, noun and verb, not pur-port’. 

pur-sue’, not -su’. 

purstit—pur-sut’, rot -sut’. 

puru-lént. 

pustule—ptst’yal. 

put—poot, not put (very antiquated). 

pyg-me’an, or pyg’me-. 

There is very little authority for the second 


accentuation. Neither the Century nor the In- 
ternational permits it. 


pyramidal—pe-ram’i-dal. 
pyrites—pe-ri téz. 

pyr-9-téeh nics. 

pyr'’o-téeh-ny. 

Pyth-a-¢6're-an, ov Py-thag-o.-ré’an. 


There is quite as much authority for the sec- 
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ond marking as for the first, but the first is in 
accord with English analogy. 


Pyth’o-niss. 


Q: 


THs consonant is always followed by w. The 
digraph gw has usually the sound of Aw, as in 
quail, quart, etc.; but in many words from the 
French it has the sound of &, as in coquette, mas- 
querade, etc. ‘The termination guwe is also pro- 
nounced &, as in oblique, antique, ete. 


quadrille—kwa-dril’, kwod-ril’, ov ka- 

dril’. 

We have the International for the first, the 
Century for the second, and the Imperial, Worces- 
ter, Stormonth, Smart, Walker, and Hunter for 
the third pronunciation. 

quaff, not quoft. 

quig’Sy, not quig”.. 

quag’mire, not quég".. 

quan'da-ry, or -da’ry. 

Walker, Smart, Worcester, and Stormonth 
accent the second syllable of this word, but 


this pronunciation is becoming antiquated. In 
America it is seldom heard. 
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quar’rel, not quar’. 

quash—kwosh, not kwash. 

quassia—kwésh’e-a. 

There is good authority for pronouncing this 
word in several ways. 

quay—ke. 

quelle sottise (Fr.)—kél sot’téz’. 

quelque chose (H'r.)—kél’ke shéz, not 

kék shoz. 

querulous—quér'yu-lis. 

Both Webster (u) and Worcester (u) mark 
the u of this word, together with the w in a few 
other words, incorrectly. It is properly long, 
somewhat shortened. Forming a syllable by it- 
self, it is not affected by the r. See accurate. 

quinine—kwi'nin, kwi-nin’, kwin’in, or 

kwin in. 

Webster’s mode of pronouncing this word, 
which is the first, seems to me much the most 
sensible of the many ways we have to choose 


from. This way is, without doubt, destined to 
prevail. 


qui vive (Fr.)—ké vév. 
quoit—kwoit, not kwat. 
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quoth—kwéth, or kwtth. 


“Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. 
Johnston, Mr. Nares, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith 
pronounce the o in this word long, as in both; 
but Buchanan short, as in moth. This latter 
pronunciation is certainly more agreeable to the 
general sound of o before th, as in broth, froth, 
cloth, etc.; but my ear fails me if I have not 
always heard it pronounced like the o in doth, as 
if written kwith, which is the pronunciation Mr. 
Elphinstone gives it, and, in my opinion, is the 
true one.”— Walker. j 

True or not, it is now antiquated. All the 
later authorities sound the o long. 


R. 


Tuis letter is never silent. It has a peculiar 
influence on both the long and the short sound 
of the vowels. Sometimes it changes the short 
sound of @ as in man into its Italian sound, as in 
far, and the short sound of 0 as in not into its 
broad sound, asin nov. It has a corresponding 
effect on the short sound of the other vowels. 
When r is preceded by a short vowel it some- 
times has the effect of blending the syllables. 
Thus the dissyllables higher, lower, mower, rower, 
sower, and flower are pronounced precisely like 
the monosyllables hire, lore, more, roar, soar, 
and flowr. 
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There is quite as much authority for making 
the 7 obscure as for making it long. Walker 
said that in reading the Scripture it should be 
sounded long. 


rabies—ra’bi-6z. 

racial—ra'shal. 

radish, not réd’.. 

ragout (Fr.)—ra’go’. 

raillery—ral'er-e, ov ral’er-e. 

This word is in no way allied to the English 
verb ¢o rail; it comes directly from the French 
word raillerie, which is from the French verb 
railler, meaning to banter; to laugh at, which 
is the source whence we get our verb ¢o rally, 
having the same meaning. By pronouncing the 
first syllable of racllery like rail there is danger 
of perverting its meaning. di, it is true, is 
about as unlike the first syllable of the French 
word as rd/ is. For the long @ there is abun- 
dant authority. 

raisonné (Fr.)—ra’zon'na’. 

ra/jah. 

rancor—rang’ kur. 

ra/p1-er. 

rdp'ine, not ra-pen’. 
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raspberry—raz’'ber-re, not rawz'-. 

rath’er, or rath’-, not rath’-. 

The first marking represents, I think, the 
pronunciation that prevails among our better 
speakers. A hundred years ago the a in this 
word was sounded long by many good speak- 
ers, and some of the orthoépists so marked it. 
Walker permitted this pronunciation, though 
he preferred the short a. 

ratio—ra'sh6, or ra’she-6. 

ration, not rash’un. 

rational—rash’un-al. 

Ra'shun-al is no longer permitted by any 
orthoépist. The like is true of nd@’shun-al and 
other words of similar orthography. Indeed, 
the making of the a in the first syllable of these 
words long was never countenanced by any of the 
English orthoépists. It was one of the many 
Websterian innovations. 

razure—raz’yur. 

ré-al-i-za'tion, not -1-2a’-. 

ré/al-ly, not ré’ly. 

reassure—ré-as-shur'-. 

réb’el, not réb’l. 

TeCess. 


I leave this word unmarked for two reasons: 
Because I do not wish to mark it ré‘cess, in op- 
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position to all the authorities; and because I 
doubt whether re-cess’, when the word is used in 
its literal sense, is the prevailing pronunciation. 
That it is not the pronunciation that will finally 
prevail I am confident. 


rég-ep-tiv'i-ty. 

recherché (Fr.)—re’shér‘sha’. 
ré¢-1-prog'1-ty. 

ré¢-1-ta-tive’. 

réc-la-ma’tion. 

re-clise’, noun and adj. 


“T all the livelong day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse.”— Philips. 


Sooner or later the accent of this word, when 
a substantive, and also of recess, will probably, by 
general consent, be changed to the first syllable. 


réc’og-niz-a-ble, or réc-og-niz'a-ble, 


There is no lack of authority for the second 
marking, but in this country it is not heeded. 


re-cdg’ni-zance, not re-cdn’-. 
réc’og-nize, not re-k6g’niz, nor rék’on-iz. 
réc-ol-léct’, not ré-col-. 

réc’on-dite, ov re-cdn’dite. 


The first marking undoubtedly represents the 
accentuation that does and will prevail. 
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reconnaissance (I'r.)—re’k6n’a’sings’. 
This is the modern orthography of this word. 
reconnoissance—re-k6n'ni-since. 
réec-on-noi'tre, not ré’-. 

re-cord’, verb. 

réc’ord, noun, not réc’ord. 

Some of the older writers accented this sub- 


stantive on the second syllable, as we see in the 
lines of Watts: 


“ Our nation reads the written word, 
That book of life, that sure record.” 


re-course’. 

When used in the sense of resort to, this word 
is destined to be accented on the first syllable; 
indeed, in this sense, I think, it is very gen- 
erally so accented now, and that, too, by good 
speakers. 

réc’re-ant, not rée'-. 

réc're-ate, to take recreation. 

ré-cre-ate’, to create anew. 

re-cruit’, See accrue. 

réc'ti-tade. See adduce. 

recusant—re-kizant, or rék’yu-zant. 

re-démp’tion, zot -dém’.. 


It is Worcester’s practice to drop the p of 
syllables not final, ending in emp. 
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réf’er-a-ble. 

re-fér'ri-ble. 

“This word,” says Worcester, “is given in 
many of the dictionaries in two forms, referrible 
and referable, and both are often met with; but 
referrible is the form that seems to be the more 
countenanced by the dictionaries. Smart says, 
‘ Referable, which is to be met with, violates the 
practice of deduction from the verb.’ ” 

ré'fléx, not re-fléx’. 

réf‘lu-ént, not re-fli’ent. 

réf'ise, or réfiz. 

re-fit’a-ble. 

régime (Fr.)—ra/zhém’. 

ré-lax-a'tion, or rél-. 


The later authorities, without an exception, 
sound the e long. ‘The short e seems to me to 
be preferred. 


rél'ict. 

relievo—re-lé’v6. 

This word, thus given in the dictionaries, is a 
corruption of the Italian rilievo. Inasmuch as 
our own word relief has the same meaning in 


art, there is no occasion for a corrupt foreign 
form; and when the Italian word is used it 
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should have its Italian spelling and pronuncia- 
tion—re-lyd'vo. 

re-mé’'di-a-ble. 

rém’e-di-léss, ov re-méd'i-léss. 

Ease of utterance makes the second marking 
preferable, but the first is that of the great ma- 
jority of the authorities, and then the first re- 
tains the accent of the word it is formed from, 
which makes the derivative more easily under- 
stood. 

remollient—re-m6l’yent. 

re-morse'less, not -liss. See ailment. 

renaissance (I'r.)—re-na'sings’. 

rendezvous (H'r.)—rong'da’voo’. 
renew—re-nu’, not -nw’. 

rentier (I'r.)—raunt’ya. 

renunclation—re-ntin-se-4’shun, or -she-. 

See pronunciation. 
rép’a-ra-ble, 
rép-ar-téé’, 


“A man renowned for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling.” 
— Cowper. 


re-past’, not -past. 
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répertoire (Ir. )—ra’par'twar'’. 

rép‘er-to-ry. 

rép'tile, not -tile (antiquated). 

rép'u-ta-ble. 

ré'qui-em, or rék’we-em. 

Smart and Stormonth say rék’we-em, and 
Worcester permits this marking. 

re-séarch’, 

rég-ig-na'tion, not rés-. 

rés'in, not réz’n. 

rég’o-li-ble. 

Those that, like the writer, are glad to have 
an authority for pronouncing this word re-z6l'u- 
ble, find it in Sheridan. 

rég-o-la'tion, not -lu’-. See adduce. 

rés’o-ndnce, not rés’-. 

re-source’. 

“ Pallas viewed 
His foes pursuing, and his friends pursued ; 
Used threatenings mixed with prayers, his last 
resource.” —Dryden. 
re-spir'a-ble. 
re-spir’a-to-ry. 
rés'pite, not -pit. 
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re-splén’'dent, no rés-. 

restaurant—rés to-rant. 

In speaking English, to pronounce this word 
@ la frangaise is in questionable taste; it smacks 
of pedantry. 

restaurateur (Fr.)—ras't6'ra'tur’. 

re-st0’ra-tive, not rés-to’-. 

re-gsume’. 

résumé (Fr.)—ra’zu'ma’. See ruse de g. 

re-tail’, verb; ré'tail, noun. 

ré'tail-er, ov re-tail’er. 

The International, the Century, and Worces- 
ter leave us to choose between these two accen- 
tuations. They, however, give the first place to 
retailer, Which is the pronunciation of the few 


only; retailer being, if I do not err, the pro- 


nunciation generally heard, and that is destined 
to prevail. 


rétch, ov rétch. 


The former is more heard in this country, and 


is preferred by all the later authorities, except 
Stormonth. 


re-trib’u-tive. 
rét’ro-céde, or ré’tro-. 


All the dictionaries put the accent on the first 
syllable of this word; but in nearly all other 
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words of similar formation it is on the last, as 
intercede’, supersede’, etc. If this were as com- 
monly used as the others, we apprehend it would 
have been treated in like manner. Nearly all 
es authorities would have us sound the first e— 
ong. 


rét'ro-grade, or ré'tro-. 

A large majority of the orthoépists give the 
second marking. The Century, Worcester, and 
Walker are the only ones of note that give the 
first. 

rét’ro-spéct, or re'tro-. 

Here again the first pronunciation is au- 
thorized only by the Century, Worcester, and 
Walker. 

rét’ro-vért, or ré'tro-. 

rév'el-ry, not -til-ry. 

revenue—réy’e-ni, 72 prose; re-vén'yu, 

UMN VEr8e. 


“Do not think I flatter ; 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hath but thy good spirits 
To feed and clothe thee?” —Hamilet. 


rév’o-ca-ble. 
re-volt’, or -volt’. 


“This word has Mr. Sheridan, Dr, Kenrick 
Mr. Perry, and Mr. Buchanan for that pronun-, 
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ciation which rhymes it with mal¢; but that 
which rhymes it with dolt, jolt, etc., has the 
authority of Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Nares, and W. Johnston, a clear anal- 
ogy, and, if I am not mistaken, the best usage, 
on its side.”— Walker. 


rheum—rum. 

rheumatic—ru-mat’1k. 

rheumatism—ru’ma-tizm. 

rhubarb—ru’barb, not rw’-. 

rib’ald. 

Richelieu—tish’el-ya. 

It is doubtful taste to pronounce this his- 
toric name after the French mode when speak- 


ing English. It certainly smacks a bit of ped- 
antry. 


righteous—rit’yus. 

ripe’ness, not -ntis. See ailment. 

rige, verd. 

rise, 07 rise, noun. 

“This word properly takes the pure sound of 
s to distinguish it from the verb, but does not 
adhere to this distinction so inviolably as the 
nouns wse, excuse, etc.; for we sometimes hear 
‘the rise and fall of the Roman Empire,’ ‘ the 


rise and fall of provisions,’ etc., with the s like z. 
The pure s, however, is more agreeable to analogy, 
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and ought to be scrupulously preserved in these 

phrases by all correct speakers.” — Walker. 
Walker’s recommendation is little heeded 

nowadays even by the most fastidious. 


risk, not résk. 
ro-bist’, not r6’bist. 

“ Survey the warlike horse; didst thou invest 
With thunder his robust, distended chest?” 

: — Young. 

robustious—ro-bist’yus. 
Rochefort—rosh for’. 
ro-mance’. 


Though ré’mance is often heard in cultured 
circles, it is not sanctioned by any of the orthoé- 
pists. 

“ A staple of romance and lies, 
False tears and real perjuries.” 
—Prior. 


Rom’o-la. 

rondeau (Fr.)—rén’d6’. 
roof. See cooper. 

rook, or rook. 

root, not root. See cooper. 
Roquefort—rok’for’. 
roseate—ro’'ze-at. 

ro-g6'9-la, not r6-ge-0'la. 
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Rothschild (Ger.)—rot’shilt. 

roué (Fr.)—ro'a’. 

route—root. 

There is abundant authority for pronouncing 
this word vowt; but this pronunciation is now 
very generally considered inelegant. 

“ Most of the orthoépists more recent than 
Walker give the preference to the pronunciation 
root.” — Worcester. 

routine (Fr.)—ro’tén’. 

Ru’bens. 

ru-bé’9-la, not ru-be-6'la. 

Rubinstein—rv'bin-stin. 

ruby, not ri-. 

rude, not rade. See accrue. 

ruffian—rif'yan. See bestial. 

ruffianism—ruf’yan-izm. 

Ru’fis. 

rule, not rile. 

ru’mi-nate. 

rural, not ri’-. 

ruse de guerre (Fr.)—ruz de gar. 


The vowel w has a sound in French that can- 
not be represented with English characters; but 
it can be made by English-speaking tongues, and 
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in this wise: put the lips in position to sound 
long 00 and then, keeping the lips in position, try 
to sound long e. The result will be the per- 
fect production of the French wu or the German 
ui = ue. 


Russian. See Prussian. 


Ruy Blas (Sp.)—ru’'e blas, no? bla. 


S. 


THE usual or genuine sound of this letter is 
its sharp, hissing, or sibilant sound, as in alas,sun, 
same, caps, stuffs, etc. It has also a soft sound 
like z, as in does, was, ribs, prices, dismal, etc. 

Combined with or from the effects of the suc- 
ceeding vowel, it has the sound of sh in words 
ending in ston preceded by a consonant, as in 
dimension, expulsion, etc.; also in censure, sen- 
sual, fissure, pressure, sure, insure, nauseate, 
NAUSCOUS, Sugar, etc. 

It has the sound of zh in the termination sion 
preceded by a vowel, as in contusion, explosion, 
etc.; also in many words in which it is preceded 
by an accented vowel and followed by the ter- 
mination wre, as in treasure, exposure, leisure, 
etc.; also in a number of words ending in sver, 
as in hosier, etc.; and finally in edysiwm, elysian, 
and ambrosia. 

In the German language, s, beginning a syl- 
lable and followed by a vowel, has the sound 
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of z; at the end of a syllable it has invariably 
its sharp, hissing sound. 
saccharine—sak’a-rin. 

sie-er-d6’tal, not sa-cer-. 

sde'ra-mént, not sa’cra-. 

“This word, with sacrifice, sacrilege, and sac- 
risty, is sometimes pronounced with the a in the 
first syllable long, as in sacred; but this is con- 
trary to one of the clearest analogies in the lan- 
guage.”— Walker. 

sacrifice, verb—sik're-fiz. 


In the words sacrifice, suffice, discern, and sice, 
c has the sound of z. 


“ They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice.”— Pope. 
sacrifice, noun—sik're-fiz, or -fis. 

The second marking is authorized by Smart, 
Wright, the Century, and one or two others. 

sdc'ri-lége, not sa'cri-. 

sde-ri-lé'siotis, not -lij'ts. 

sic’ris-ty. 

sa-ga’ciots, not -gdsh’ts. 

said—séd, not sad. 

Sainte-Beuve—sdnet’-biv’. 
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Sal’a-din. 

Sal'ic, not Sa’lic. 

sa-li-cyl ie. 

saline, 07 sa-line’, not -lén. 
sa-li’val. 

salmon—sim’un. 
sal’ta-to-ry. 

salve—siiv, or silv, not séiv. 


“ Dr. Johnson tells us that this word is origi- 
nally and properly sa/f; which having salves in 
the plural, the singular in time was borrowed 
from it; sealf, Saxon, undoubtedly from salvus, 
Latin. There is some diversity among our ortho- 
épists about the 7 in this word and its verb. Mr. 
Sheridan marks it to be pronounced; Mr. Smith, 
W. Johnston, and Barclay make it mute; Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Perry give it both ways; and Mr. 
Nares says it is mute in the noun, but sounded 
in the verb. The mute / is certainly counte- 
nanced in this word by calve and halve; but, as 
they are very irregular, and are the only words 
where the / is silent in this situation (for valve, 
delve, solve, etc., have the 7 pronounced), and as 
this word is of Latin original, the / ought cer- 
tainly to be preserved in both words; for, to 
have the same word sounded differently to sig- 
nify different things is a defect in language that 
ought, as much as possible, to be avoided.”— 
Walker. A 
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sil'ver, not sa'ver. 

Sa-mir’i-tan. 

sang froid (Fr.)—sang frwa. 

sanguine—sadng’ewin. 

sapphire—saf'fir, or sdf'fir. 

The second pronunciation until recently had 
a great preponderance of authority in its favor; 
but the first is now authorized by the Century, 
the International, and the Imperial. 

sip’sa-g0, not sap-sa'go. 

siirce’nét, not sir’se-. 

Sar-dan-a-pa lus. 

sar’dine (a fish). 

sir’dine (@ gen). 

sir’do-nyx. 

sir-sa-pa-ril’la, not sag-a-. 

satiate—sa'she-at. 

sa-ti'e-ty, not sa'she-ty. 


The pronunciation of this word seems anom- 
alous, from the fact that it is the only one in the 
language having the syllable ¢¢ under an accent 
followed by a vowel; but this syllable regularly 
takes the accent, in analogy with society, variety, 
and all other words of similar formation. 


sit'in, not s&t’n. 
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sat’ire. 
This is the marking of the International, the 


Century, the Imperial, and Stormonth. Smart 
says sat’er; Worcester, sd’ter; Walker, sd'tir. 


sa'trap. 

Sdat'rap is becoming obsolete, though preferred 
by the Century. All the other authorities mark 
the a long. 


sit’ur-nine, not sa’/tur-nin. 
satyr—sa'tur, or sat’ur. 
Smart was quite alone in marking the a short, 


but now the Century, the Imperial, and Stor- 
month are with him. 


saucy, not sds’e. 
sauer kraut (Ger.)—zow’er krowt. 
saunter—sén’ter, 07 saun’-. 


“ The first mode of pronouncing this word is 
the most agreeable to analogy, if not in the most 
general use; but where use has formed so clear 
a rule as in words of this form, it is wrong not 
to follow it. Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Nares, and Mr. Scott are for the first pronuncia- 
tion; and Mr. Sheridan and W. Johnston for the 
last.”— Walker. 

The Century and the International are for 
the first the Imperial for the second pronun- 
ciation. 
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sau'sage. 

The pronunciation sés’sij, now exceedingly 
vulgar, was at one time countenanced by good 
usage, and was preferred by several orthoépists 
of the last century. 

savoir faire (Fr.)—sav’ war’ far. 

SayS—SEZ, not saz. 

sca’'bi-ots. 

scdld, or scald, a Scandinavian poet. 

The authorities are about equally divided with 
regard to the sound of this a. 

scallop, verb and noun—skol'lup. 


“This word is irregular; for it ought to have 
the @ in the first syllable like that in tallow; but 
the deep sound of a is too firmly fixed by custom 
to afford any expectation of achange. Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. 
Smith pronounce the @ in the manner I have 
given it.”— Walker. 


scarce, not skars, nor skérs (obsolete), 


There are many authorities for the second 
marking, but in this country the pronunciation 
may be considered antiquated. 


seath. 
seathe—skath. 
scathing—skath'ing. 
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The Imperial, Smart, Stormonth, and Craig 
sound the e long, but this pronunciation is not 
likely to prevail. 


schedule—skéd'yil. 

The orthoépists give us seven or eight differ- 
ent ways to pronounce this word. This is the 
marking of the Century, the International, and 
Worcester. Smart says that shéd'ule is a very 
irregular pronunciation, yet he reluctantly yields 
to British usage and so marks it, “in order,” he 
says, “not to incur the effect of opposition.” 
The pronunciation given is, I believe, universal 
in this country among good speakers. The Im- 
perial and Stormonth say shéd-. 


schism—sizm, not siz’tim. 

“The common pronunciation of this word is 
contrary to every rule for pronouncing words 
from the learned languages, and ought to be 
altered. Ch, in English words, coming from 
Greek words with x, ought always to be pro- 
nounced like &; and I believe the word in ques- 
tion is almost the only exception throughout the 
language. However strange, therefore, skizm 
may sound, it is the only true and analogical 
pronunciation; and we might as well pronounce 
scheme seme as schism sizm, there being exactly 
the same reason for both. But when once a 
false pronunciation is fixed, as this is, jt requires 
some daring spirit to begin the reformation; but 
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when once begun, as it has (what seldom _hap- 
pens) truth, novelty, and the appearance of Greek 
erudition on its side, there is no doubt of its suc- 
cess. Whatever, therefore, may be the fate of its 
pronunciation, it ought still to retain its spelling. 
This must be held sacred, or the whole language 
will be metamorphosed ; for the very same reason 
that induced Dr. Johnston to spell sceptick skep- 
tick, ought to have made him spell schism sizm 
and schedule sedule. All our orthoépists pro- 
nounce the word as I have marked it.”— Walker. 


schismatic—siz-mat’ik. 
schooner—skoon’er, not skoon’.. 
Schubert—shoo’bert, not -bar. 
Schurz, Carl—shoorts. 

scoff, not scauf’. See accost. 
scor-bir'tic. 

screw—skru, not skri. 
scripture—script’yur. 

scrof’u-la, not skrautf’-. See accost. 
scru'ple. See accrue. 
scrup’u-lotis. 

seru'ti-ny. 
sculpture—skulpt’yur. 
seur-ril'i-ty. 

sctr’ril-otis. 
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seamstress—sém’stres, o7 sém’.. 
Until recently Webster was the only orthoépist 


of note that preferred the first pronunciation ; 


now, however, it is preferred by the majority— 
the International, the Century, the Imperial, 


Stormonth, and Hunter. 


séance (Fr.)—sé'angss’, 

seckel, a small pear—sték'kl, not sik’l. 
se-clide’, not -clud’. See adduce. 
ste’re-ta-ry, not séc't-ta-ry. 

séc're-to-ry. 

There is authority for pronouncing this word 


in nine or ten ways. 


sé’ctind or séc’tind. 
Smart and Stormonth are the only orthoépists 


of note that prefer the second pronunciation. 


se-din’, a kind of chair. 

séd’a-tive. 

se-dice’. See adduce. 
seigneurial—sén-yi'ri-al. 

seine, @ net—sén, or san. 

The second pronunciation is preferred by the 


Century only. Hunter would have us sound the 
é like a in fare. 


4 


Seine, 77ver—san. 
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stm’l, not sém’l. 

sempstress—sém'stres, 

seneschal—sén’e-shal. 

sé/nile, not se’nil. 

senlor—sén’ yer. 

Some of the English authorities pronounce 
this word in three syllables. 

sén’na, not se’na. 

sensual—sén’shu-al. 

sensualist—stn’shu-al-ist. 

sentient—sén’she-ent. 

Smart makes this a word of two syllables only. 

stn’timént. See ailment. 

Septuagint—stp’tu-a-jint. 

sepulchre, nown—sép'ul-ker. 


“JT consider this word as having altered its 
original accent on the second syllable, either by 
the necessity or caprice of the poets, or by its 
similitude to the generality of words of this form 
and number of syllables, which generally have 
the accent on the first syllable. Dr. Johnson 
tells us it is accented by Shakespeare and Milton 
on the second syllable, but by Jonson and Prior, 
more properly, on the first; and he might have 


added, as Shakespeare has sometimes done.”— 
Walker. 
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sepulchre, verb—sép'ul-ker. 
sé’quel, not -kwil. 

se-qués'trate. 
sequestration—sék-wes-tra’/shun. 


Hunter gives the first e its long sound. 


sequestrator—stk’ wes-tra-tur. 
se-raph’ic. 

Se-ra’pis. 

sergeant—sar’jent, or sér’.. 


There is but little authority for the second 
marking. 

‘There is a remarkable exception to the com- 
mon sound of the letter e in the words clerk, ser- 
geant, and a few others, where we find the e pro- 
nounced like thea in dark and margin. But this 
exception, I imagine, was, till within these few 
years, the general rule of sounding this letter 
before 7, followed by another consonant. Thirty 
years ago every one pronounced the first syllable 
of merchant like the monosyllable march, and as 
it was originally written, marchant. Service and 
servant are still heard, among the lower orders of 
speakers, as if written sarvice and sarvant; and 
even among the better sort we sometimes hear 
the salutation, ‘ Sir, your sarvant,’ though this 
pronunciation of the word singly would be looked 
upon as a mark of the lowest vulgarity. The 
proper names Derby and Berkeley still retain the 
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old sound; but even these, in polite usage, are 
getting into the common sound, nearly as if 
written Durby and Burkeley. As this modern 
pronunciation of the e has a tendency to simplify 
the language by lessening the number of ex- 
ceptions, it ought certainly to be indulged.”— 
Walker. 

“The letters ev are irregularly sounded a7 in 
clerk and sergeant, and formerly, but not now, in 
merchant, Derby, and several other words.”— 
Smart. 

“In the United States, the letters er are, by 
good speakers, regularly sounded as in her, in 
the words merchant, servant, Derby, Berkeley, 
etc. The regular pronunciatien of clerk (clurk) 
is also a very common, if not the prevailing, 
mode. Many give the same sound to e in ser- 
geant.” — Worcester. 


series—sé'réz. 


Worcester, Walker, Smart, and Stormonth 
make this a word of three syllables. 


sér’ vice. 
sér’vile. 
We may sound the 7 long on the authority of 


the Imperial, Stormonth, and Hunter, but this 
pronunciation is rarely heard in this country. 


séer’vi-tade, not -tud. 
sés’a-me. 


Sév’ille. 
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sew—s0, not su. 
sewer, one who sews—so’er. 
sewer, an under-ground drain—siv'er. 


Walker and half a dozen other orthoépists say 
shor; Smart says soor, and maintains that shdr 
is vulgar; Worcester says soo’er or shor; and 
finally, Webster, Wright, the Imperial, and the 
Century say sd’er, which is the pronunciation 
always heard here. 


sh. 


This digraph represents the simple sound 
heard in shelf, flesh, usher, etc., and is never 
silent. 

“Tt is expressed: 1, by ¢, as in oceanic, 
emaciation; 2, by s, as in nauseate, Asiatic; 
3, by ¢, as in negofiation; 4, by ce, as in ocean; 
5, by cz, as in social; 6, by se, as in nauseous; 
7, by st, as in tenszon; 8, by ¢2, as in captzous; 
9, by the s¢ implied in a7 (=ks7), as in nowious ; 
10, by the sy implied in sw (=syw), as in mensu- 
ration; 11, by the sy implied in au (=ksyw), as 
in luzury; 12, by ch, as in chaise, charlatan, 
machine; 13, by chs, as in fuchsia; 14, by se, 
as in conscientious; 15, by sch, as in_ schorl; 
16, by sci, as in conscience.”— W. A. Wheeler. 


shall, awxeliary—shal, or sh’l, accord- 


ing to the stress put upon it. 


The auxiliaries, like the pronouns and a long 
list of the particles, are touched but lightly 
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when they are not emphatic and the utterance is 
natural. 


sha’n’t (shall not)—shant, not shant. 
shé, or she, according to the demands 
of the emphasis. 


“Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she [sé], kissing back, could not know 
That my [mi] kiss was given to her sister.” 
“Oh, she [sé] too died a short time since; 

she [she] broke a blood-vessel in a fit of pas- 
sion.” 


shéath, noun; pl., shéaths. 
sheik—shék. 
shekel—shék11, noé shé'kl. 
sheol—shé’dl. 

shew—sh6. 

shire, 07 shire. 


“The pronunciation of this word is very 
irregular, as it is the only pure English word in 
the language where the final e does not produce 
the long diphthongal sound of 7 when the accent 
is on it; but this irregularity is so fixed as to 
give the regular sound a pedantic stiffness. Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Buchanan, however, 
have adopted this sound, in which they have 
been followed by Mr. Smith; but Mr. Elphin- 
ston, Dr. Lowth, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and 
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Barclay are for the irregular sound; W. John- 
ston gives both, but places the irregular first. It 
may likewise be observed that this word, when 
unaccented at the end of words, as Vottingham- 
shire, Wiltshire, etc., is always pronounced with 
the 7 like ee.”—- Walker. 

We have the Century, Worcester, Walker, and 
Smart for the first; the International, Stor- 
month, and the Imperial for the second pro- 
nunciation. 


shoe—shoo, not shi. 
shone—sh6n, 07 shon. 


“This word is frequently pronounced so as to 
rhyme with tone; but the short sound of it is by 
far the most usual among those who may be 
styled polite speakers.”— Walker. 

The Century, the International, and others 
give the first pronunciation; Smart, Worcester, 
Stormonth, and others, the second, which vio- 
lates an almost uniform analogy, and is rarely 
heard in this country. This and gone are the 
only words of similar formation in which the 
regular short sound of 0 is ever heard, the only 
other exceptions to the long sound being a few 
words in which the o has the sound of short w, as 
done, love, etc. Yet I am by no means certain 
that Walker’s remark concerning the practice of 
“ nolite speakers” is not as true to-day as it was’ 
in his time. It is certain that the short o is 
more bookish. 

short-lived, not -livd. 


4 
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shrew—shru, not shri. 

shrewd—shrud, not shrid. 

shriek—shrék, not srék. 

shrill, zo¢ sril. 

shrine, not srin. 

shrink, not srink. 

shrub, not srtb. 

shriig, not srig. 

shit, not shét. 

sibyl—sib'il, not si’bil. 

sice—siz. See sacrifice. 

siesta (Sp.)—sé-as'ta. 

sigh—-si. 

“ A very extraordinary pronunciation of this 
word prevails in London, and, what is more 
extraordinary, on the stage—so different from 
every other word of the same form as to make it 
a perfect oddity in the language. This pronun- 
ciation approaches to the word sithe [scythe]; 
and the only difference is that sithe has the flat 
aspiration, as in this, and sigh the sharp one, as 
in thin. It is not easy to conjecture what could 
be the reason of this departure from analogy, 
unless it were to give the word a sound which 
seems an echo to the sense.” — Walker. 


“This ‘extraordinary pronunciation’ of sigh 
is more or less common in some parts of the 
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United States. It is not countenanced by any 
of the orthoépists.”— Worcester. 


silhouette (Fr. )—sél’u-ét’. 

sim’i-lé, not sim/il. 

si-m6’ni-dc. 

sim’o-ny. 

si-mul-ta’ne-otis, ov sim-ul-ta’ne-ots. 

The first is the marking of Walker, Webster, 
Worcester, and of the majority of the other 
orthoépists; the second is that of Smart and two 


or three others, and is more in accordance with 
British than with American usage. 


since, not sénce. 

si/ne-cure, not sin’e-. 

si‘ne di’e (Lat.). 

sin‘is-ter. 

“This word, in the sense of /eft, is accent- 
ed by the poets Milton, Dryden, etc., on the 
second syllable, though most lexicographers 
and orthoépists accent it on the first syllable, 
whether it is used in the sense of left or per- 
verse. Walker says: ‘This word, though uni- 
formly accented on the second syllable in the 
poets quoted by Johnson, is as uniformly ac- 
cented on the first by all our lexicographers, 
and is uniformly so pronounced by the best 
speakers. Mr. Nares tells us that Dr. Johnson 
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seems to think that, when this word is used in 
its literal sense—as, 


“In his s¢ndster hand, instead of a ball, 
He placed a mighty mug of potent ale” 
(Dryden)— 


it has the accent on the second syllable; but 

when in the figurative sense of corrupt, insidious, 

etc., on the first. ‘This distinction seems not to 

be founded on the best usage.’ ”— Worcester. 
Smart accents the second syllable. 


siren, not sir’en. 

Sir'-ts (Lat.). 

sirrah—sir'ra, sdr’'ra, or sér'ra, 

“This [sdér'rd] is a corruption of the first 
magnitude, but too general and inveterate to be 
remedied. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, 
Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry pronounce it as I 
have done. W. Johnston alone pronounces it as 
if written serrah; and Mr. Elphinston, because 
it is derived from str and the interjection ah, 


says it ought to have the first syllable like sir.” 
— Walker. 


sir’up. 


Though sanctioned, siir'rup may be set down 
as being rather inelegant. 


slabber—slab’ber, or slob’ber. 


This word is pronounced colloquially s/éd’ber, 
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which is sanctioned by Smart and the Interna- 
tional, and sometimes it is so written. 

“'The second sound of this word is by much 
the more usual one; but, as it is in direct opposi- 
tion to the orthography, it ought to be discounte- 
nanced, and the a restored to its true sound.”— 
Walker. 

There is most authority for the first marking, 
but the International and two or three others 
prefer the second. 


slan‘der, or slan’der. 
slang. 

slant. 

slate. 

slaugh’ter. 

Slave, ov slave. 


The first is the pronunciation of the Interna- 
tional, the Imperial, and of Hunter; the second 
that of the Century. Worcester marks the a 
short. 


sléék, not slick. 

slew—sli. 

sliv’er, or sli’ver. 

The first marking, the prevailing pronuncia- 


tion in this country, is now preferred by all but 
two or three of the recognized orthoépists. 
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sl6th. 
The International alone marks the o of this 
word and its derivatives short. 


sloth’fil. 

slough, the cast shin of a serpent—slit. 
slough, a deep, miry place—slou. 
sloven—slov’n, not slov'n, nor slév’n. 
sobriquet (Fr.)—s0’bré’ka’. 

sociability —s6-she-a-bil'1-te. 
sociable—s6’sha-bl, o7 s6’she-a-bl. 


The Century, the International, Stormonth, 
and good taste for the first ; the Imperial, Smart, 
and Worcester for the second. 


soft. See accost. 

soften—sdf'n, not sdf’ten. 

soirée (Fr.)—swa'ra’. 

sd'journ, nown. 

so-joirn’, 07 s6‘journ, verd. 

“This noun and verb are variously accented 


by the poets; but our modern orthoépists have, 
in general, given the accent to the first syllable 
of both words.”— Walker. 

There is very little authority for accenting 
this verb on the second syllable, but this accen- 
tuation, despite the dictionaries, is destined to 
prevail. If it were a word much used it would 
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have long ago appeared in the dictionaries with 
the accent that analogy demands. 


so-jotrn’er. 

All the authorities, so far as I know, place the 
accent of this word on the first syllable, thus, 
sd'journ-er. Ease of utterance, euphony, and 
analogy demand the penultimate accentuation, 
which is accordingly recommended here. 


solder—s6d’er, sdl’der, or saw'der. 

“‘ Dr. Johnson seems to favor writing this word 
without the /, as it is sometimes pronounced ; but 
the many examples he has brought, where it is 
spelt with 7, show sufficiently how much this or- 
thography is established. . . . Though our ortho- 
épists agree in leaving out the /, they differ in 
pronouncing the 0. Sheridan sounds the o as in 
sod; W. Johnston as in sober; and Mr. Nares as 
the diphthong aw. Mr. Smith says that Mr. 
Walker pronounces the / in this word, but every 
workman pronounces it as rhyming with fodder ; 
to which it may be answered that workmen ought 
to take their pronunciation from scholars, and not 
scholars from workmen.”— Walker. 


soldier—s6ld’yer. 


There is no authority for this pronunciation, 
so far as I know. 


sdl'e-cigm, not s6’le-. 
sdl’stice, not sdl’-. 
so-la’tion, not -lu’-. 4 
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sdm’bre, o7 s6m’-. 


Nearly all the orthoépists mark the o of this 
word long. It is not easy to see why, especially 
as it comes to us through the French, in which 
language the o is more like our short than our 
long o. True, the long o makes the word some- 
what more sonorous. 


sdm’'brous, 07 som’-. 
sonnet, not son’-. 
so-no’rous, not son ’o-. 
soon, not soon. 

soot, or soot, not stt. 


“ Notwithstanding I have Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Nares, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, 
and the professors of the black art themselves 
against me in the pronunciation of this word, I 
have ventured to prefer the regular pronuncia- 
tion to the irregular. The adjective sooty has 
its regular sound among the correctest speakers, 
which has induced Mr. Sheridan to mark it so; 
but nothing can be more absurd than to pro- 
nounce the substantive in one manner, and the 
adjective, derived from it by adding y, in another. 
The other orthoépists, therefore, who pronounce 
both these words with the oo like #, are more 
consistent than Mr. Sheridan, though, upon the 
whole, not so right.”— Walker. 

The later authorities, with one exception— 
the Imperial—prefer the second sound. 
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soothe, 


“ Th at the end of words is sharp, as death, 
breath, etc., except in beneath, booth, with, and 
the verbs to seeth, to smooth, to sooth, to mouth, 
all which ought to be written with e final, not 
only to distinguish some of them from the nouns, 
but to show that ¢h is soft; for th, when final, is 
sometimes pronounced soft, as in to mouth; yet 
the at the end of words is never pronounced 
hard. There is as obvious an analogy for this 
sound of ¢/ in these verbs as for the z sound of 
s in verbs ending in se; and why we should 
write some verbs with e and others without it, is 
inconceivable. The best way to show the ab- 
surdity of our orthography, in this particular, 
will be to draw out the nouns and verbs as they 
stand in Johnson’s Dictionary: 


Nouns, etc. Verbs. Nouns, ete. Verbs. 
Bath, to bathe. Sheath, to sheath, sheathe. 
Breath, to breathe. Smooth, to smooth. 
Cloth to clothe, Sooth, to sooth. 
2 to unclothe. Swath, to swathe. 
Loath, to loathe. 3 to wreath 
Mouth, to mouth. WE | to inwreathe. 


“Surely nothing can be more evident than 
the analogy of the language in this case. Is it 
not absurd to hesitate a moment at writing all 
the verbs with e final? ‘This is a departure from 
our great lexicographer which he himself would 
approve, as nothing but inadvertency could have 
led him into this unmeaning irregularity.”— 
Walker. 

“ Although Walker speaks so decidedly on 
this matter, yet he has not accommodated the 
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orthography of all these words to the principle 
which he inculcates. It could be wished that all 
the words of this class were conformed in their 
orthography to this rule. The only ones which 
are not now actually, by respectable usage, con- 
formed to it, are the verbs to mouth and to 
smooth, which we hardly ever see written ¢o 
mouthe and to smoothe.”— Worcester. 


sdoth'siy-er, not sooth’-. 
sdp-o-rif'ic, or s6-po-. 

so-ror’1-cide. 

The Imperial marks the accented 0 long. 
sorry, not saw’ry. 

sough—sou, or suf. 


The second is the pronunciation of much the 
greater number of the authorities. The Cen- 
tury is the chief authority for the first. 


souse, not souz. 
souvenir—sov’e nér’, 
sov’er-elgn, or sdv’-. 


In England the o of this word is generally 
sounded like 0 in on, while in the United States 
it is generally sounded like o in son. 


spaniel—span’yel. 
Spdsm, not spaz'tm. 
specialty —spésh’al-te. 
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species—spé’shez, o7 -shéz. 


_ A tautophonic objection to the second mark- 
ing will probably make the first one generally 
preferred. 


specious—spé’shus, 

sper-ma-cé'ti. 

sphé'roid. 

spinach, or spinage—spin’ej. 

spirit, not spir'tt. 

“The general sound of the first 7, in this 
word and all its compounds, was till lately the 
sound of e in merit; but a very laudable atten- 
tion to propriety has nearly restored the 7 to its 
true sound; and now spirit sounded as if written 
sperit begins to grow vulgar.”— Walker. 

spir'it-ed, not spir’et-td. 

splén’e-tic, or sple-nét’ic. 

The authorities are about equally divided in 
this case. One can do as one lists. 


spruce, not sprice. See accrue. 
Spurzheim—spoorts‘him. 
squalid—squdl'id, not squall’. 
squalor—squOl’or, 07 squa’lor. 


The first is the pronunciation of the Century 
and the Imperial, and of common usage. 
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squeteague—skwe-tég". 

squirrel—skwir'rel, skwir’., or skwér'.. 

“The 7 in this word ought not, according to 
analogy, to be pronounced like e; but custom 
seems to have fixed it too firmly in that sound to 
be altered without the appearance of pedantry.” 
— Walker. 

See panegyric. The above note assumes that 
the word must be pronounced with the sound 
either of short 7 or of short ¢; but in this coun- 
try the general pronunciation is that first given. 


stal/wart, or stol’.. 

The second is Webster’s marking. He says, 
therefore, that the a should have the sound of a 
in wallow. The difference is slight, and that is 
in the length of the sound. 


stamp, not stomp. 

stiinch, not stench. 

stead—stéd, not stid. 

stéad’y, not stid’y. 

stéél'yard. 

Colloquially in the United States, sti//yard ; 
in England, according to Smart, stél’yard. 

“This word, in common usage among those 
who weigh heavy bodies, has contracted its double 
é into single 7, and is pronounced as if written 


stilyard. This contraction is so common, in com- 
pound words of this kind, as to become an idiom 
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of pronunciation, which cannot be easily coun- 
teracted without opposing the current of the lan- 
guage.” — Walker. 

“It is sometimes written stillyard.”—Crabb. 


sté're-o-scdpe, or stér’e-. 

sté’re-o-type, or stér’e-. 

The authorities are about equally divided with 
regard to the sound of the first vowel. 

steward—sti'ard, not stu’-. 

stint, not stént. 

stirrup. 

St. John—sin‘jon. 

Mainly as curiosities, I have introduced a 
few of those well-known English family names 
whose pronunciation has been corrupted by 
the vulgar beyond recognition by any but the 
initiated. This one, strangely enough, is pro- 
nounced, by all classes, sin'jon. ‘That all these 
names were some time pronounced in accord- 
ance with the orthography, and that they should 
still be so pronounced, will, I think, not be dis- 
puted. 

St. Leger—sin’ lin-jer. See St. John. 

St. Maur—sé’mor. See St. John. 

stolid, not sto’lid. 

stom/a-cher, ov -ker. : 
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stone, not stin. 

ston’y, not stun’e. 

storm, not stawm. 

stra-bis’mus, 07 -biz’-. 

stra-tés'ic, or -té’gic. 

The International and Cull are the only au- 
thorities for the second pronunciation. 

stréngth, not strénth. 

strew—stru, o7 stro. 


The first place is given to strw because nearly 
all the orthoépists prefer it, though they permit 
stro. ‘The writer personally prefers s¢ré, think- 
ing it the easier of utterance and the more sono- 
rous; in fact, the sound of long o is the most 
sonorous sound in the language. 

strophe—stro'fe. 

stru’mose. 


Stormonth is the only authority for sounding 
the s like z. 


stryeh/nine, o7 -nine. 

sta’dent, not stu’-. See adduce. 
stu-pén’dots. 

sta’pid, not stu’.. 
suavity—swav’e-te, not si-Av’.. 
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sub-al’tern, or stib’-. 


The antepenultimate accentuation of this 
word is becoming obsolete. 

““ Hase of utterance has some influence in 
deciding the place of the accent. <Ac'ceptadle, 
. receptacle, and u'tensil, fashionable in the days 
of Walker, have now taken the easier accentua- 
tion of accept’ able, recept'acle, and uten'sil. Dis'- 
crepant and dis'crepancy are marked discrep'ant 
and diserep'ancy by Richardson, Boag, Craig, 
Wright, Clarke, and others. Sudal'tern (instead 
of Walker’s swb’altern) is the accentuation of 
Richardson, Knowles, Barclay, Craig, Clarke, 
and many more. Dyspep'sy has taken the place 
of dys'pepsy in the marking of Webster, Smart, 
Cull, Wright, Clarke, Cooley, etc., and is now the 
prevailing accentuation. On the same ground, 
ances'tral is preferred to an'cestral by Jameson, 
Webster, Boag, Clarke, and Cull, in conformity 
with campes'tral and other similar words. Con- 
fes'sor, like profes’sor, has superseded con'fessor 
in this country, and has the support of Perry, 
Ash, Rees, Barclay, Boag, Clarke, Cull, Webster, 
and Worcester. Rem’ediless, from the difficulty 
of the sound, has been changed in this country 
into remed'iless, as sanctioned by Perry, Ash, 
Rees, Fulton and Knight, and Webster. Con’- 
sistory has given way to consist'ory in the mark- 
ing of Knowles, Barclay, Reid, Brande, Craig, 
Boag, Clarke, Cooley, and others. In like man- 
ner, ac'cessary and ac'cessory (as marked in most 
English dictionaries) are commonly pronounced 
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in this country acces'sary and acces'sory, as 
recommended by Bailey and Ash. These may 
serve as instances of the application of this prin- 
ciple. It is an important one in its place; and 
though it may give rise for a time to a diversity 
of pronunciation (since some will cling to that 
which is older and harder), changes of this kind, 
which promote ease of utterance, will finally 
prevail.”— Webster, 1880. 

sub-diie’, not -du’. See adduce. 

sub-jéct’ed, not stb’ject-ed. 

“ A very improper accentuation (sizb'ject-ed) of 
the passive participle of the verb to swdject has ob- 
tained, which ought to be corrected.” — Walker. 

stb-li/nar. 

stb'lu-na-ry. 

subpeena—sub-pé'na, not stp-. 

sub-si/dence, not stib’si-. 

substantiate—sub-stén’she-at. 
stb’stan-tive-ly, not sub-stén’-. 

subtile, thin, rare, fine—stb'til. 

subtle, sly, artful, cunning—sit'l. 

These two words are often confounded with 


each other both in orthography and pronuncia- - 
tion. 


stb’urb, not sta'birb. 
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stib-irb’an. 
succumb—siie-cim’, 07 stic-ctimb’. 
The first pronunciation is that of all the later 


authorities, the second that of Walker, Smart, 
and Worcester. 


stich, not séch, nor sich. 

stid’/den, not stid’n. 

suflice—suf-fiz’, or -fis’. See sacrifice. 

For the second pronunciation we have the 
Century, the Imperial, and Stormonth. 

sug-sést’. 

Smart marks this word swd-jést’, and the Cen- 
tury and the Imperial drop the first g entirely, 
while Stormonth sounds both g’s like 7. 

“Though the first g in exaggerate is, by a 
carelessness of pronunciation, assimilated to the 
last, this is not always the case in the present 
word. For, though we sometimes hear it sounded 
as if written swd-jest, the most correct speakers 
generally preserve the first and last g in their 
distinct and separate sounds.” — Walker. 

si-i-ci’dal, not su-ic’i-dal. 

suite—swet, not sut. 

sul-phirie. 

sul-ta’na, or -ta’-. 

We have the Century, the Imperial, Smart, 
Stormonth, and two or three others for the broad 
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ter for the long a. 
sumach—shu'mak. 
stm’ma-ry, not -mér-e. 
summoned—stim’mund, no¢ -munzd. 
si'per-a-ble. 
s-per-e-rdg’a-to-ry, o7 si-per-ér’Q-ga-. 
su-pér’flu-ous, not si-per-fla’.. 
Suppe, F. von—zoo’pe. 
supple—stp’pl, not soo'pl. 
sup-pdse’, not spoz. 
supposititious—sup-p6z-e-tish us, 
surcingle—sitr'cing-gl. 
sure—shur, not shir. 
surety—shur'te. 
stir’name. 
sur-named’. 
sur-prise’, not sup-. 
surtout—str-toot’. 
surveillance—sir-val’yans, 
sur-vey’, verb, 
survey, noun. 


The Century, the Imperial, and Walker ac- 
cent the second syllable. 
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Si’san, not su’.. 
suture—suat’yur. 
swarth’y, not swath’'y. 
swath, or swoth. 
sword—sord. 


In the early editions of Webster’s Dictionary 
this word was pronounced sword. 


syl-lab’ie. 
syn-crét’ic. 


Worcester accents the first syllable, and Hun- 
ter sounds the e long. 


syn’od, not sindd. 
syringe, not syr-inge’. 
sys’to-lé. 


a0, 


TuIs letter is silent in the terminations ten 
and tle after s and f, as in fasten, listen, often, 
soften, gristle, castle, throstle, bristle, etc. It is 
also silent in the words chestnut, Christmas, host- 
ler or ostler, mistletoe, and mortgage. In all Eu- 
ropean languages other than English ¢h is pro- 
nounced as ¢, the # having no effect; and in 
some recent German works the / is uniformly 
propped—a practice that it is expected will be- 
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come general. Thus thun (to do) is Spelled 
tun; That (deed), tat, etc. 


tétb’er-na-cle. 

tableau; pl., tableaux (Fr.)—ta’blo’. 
Tad’e-ma. 

tal/ig-man, o7 tél’/is-man. 


The authorities are about equally divided 
with regard to the s. The Century, Smart, and 
Stormonth, for example, sound it hard, while 
the International, Worcester, and Walker sound 
it soft—like z. 


Tal-mitid ic. 
tap’es-try, not taps'tre, nor ta’pes-tre. 
tapis (Fr.)—ta'pé’. 


The Century and the International Anglicize 
this word; the former pronounces it ¢dp'is, the 
latter ¢d'pis. 


ta-rant’u-la. 

tar-pau’lin, not tar-pd’lin. 
Tarpeian—tar-pé yan. 
Tar-ta're-an, not tar-ta-ré’an. 
tar-tar'ic, not tir-tir’ic. 
tis’sel. 


The authority for saying ¢ds's? is very slight 
and antiquated. 
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tat-ter-de-mal'ion, no¢ -mal’ion. 

Taubert (Ger.)—tow’bert. 

taunt—tant. 

The Imperial, Stormonth, and several of the 
older orthoépists say tawnt. 

tau’rine. 

tav’ern, not ta'vern. 

tax'i-dér'mist. 

tax'1-dér'my. 

The difference in the accent on the first and 
the third syllables is very slight. The artists 


themselves seem to accent the third syllable 
most. 


Tchaikowsky, P.—chi-ktvs'ke. 
teat—tét, not tit. 
tedious—té’de-us, or téd’yus. 


The first marking represents the pronuncia- 
tion that is daily becoming more general; the 
second is authorized by the Century, the Impe- 
rial, and Worcester. 


te-lég’ra-pher. 
te-lég’ra-phist. 
The Century is quite alone in putting the 


primary accent on the first syllable, which is an 
accentuation that is not at all likely to prevail. 
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te-lée’ra-phy, not tél'e-graph-y. 

Telemachus—te-lém’a-kts. 

tél-e-phon ic. 

te-léph’o-ny. 

tél’e-se6-pist. 

There is authority for pronouncing this word 
in several ways. The International says te-lés'- 
co-pist. 

tém’per-a-‘mént, not -munt. See ail- 

ment. 

tém’per-at-ure, or tém'per-a-ture. 

tén’a-ble, not té’na-. 

tenacious—te-na'shus, not -ndsh’us. 
tén'et, not te’net. 


Some of the older orthoépists said ¢é'net, but 
now the weight of authority is decidedly in favor 
of the marking we have given. 


tenure—tén’yur. 


Walker, the Imperial, and Stormonth sound 
the w like oo. 


tép'id, not té'pid. 
tép’or, or té’por. 


The first is what the Century and Smart say; 
the second is what the others say. 
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tér-g1-ver-sa’tion. 
Terpsichore—terp-sik’o-ré. 
Térp-si-eho-ré’an. 

tér’ra-pin, not tur’. 

térse. See advertisement. 
téte-a-téte (Fr.)—tat’-a’-tat’. 
té'trarch, or tét'rarch. 


For the first we have Walker, Worcester, 
Hunter, the Imperial, and the International ; 
for the second, Smart, Stormonth, and the Cen- 
tury. 

Tha-li’a. 

Thames—témz. 

thanks’giv-ing, or thanks-giv'ing. 

thé, when emphatic; otherwise, the. 

thé’a-tre, not thé’a-tre. 

their—thar, when emphatic ; otherwise, 

ther. 

“ Hearing their [¢her] conversation and their 
[ther] accounts of the [¢he] approbation their 
[ther] papers were received with, I was excited 
to try my [mz] hand among them [th’m].”— 
Franklin. 


“1f their [¢idr] loss were as great as yours, it 
would bankrupt them [th’m].” 


¢ 
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thém, when emphatic ; otherwise, them, 
or th’m. 
“Tf you give me [mé] money, what are you 
going to give them [¢hém]?” 
“Tf I had them [th’m] now, I should know 
what to do with them [¢h’m].” 
thér-a-pei'tic. 
therefore—thér for. 
Though ¢hdr'for is permissible, it is generally 
accounted inelegant. 
thereof—thér-dv’, ov ther-oft’. 
thére-with’, or -with’. 
Theuriet, André—tt're-a’. 
they—tha, when emphatic; otherwise, 
tha. 


“We'll see our husbands before they [tha] 
think of us.” 

“Shall they [¢id@] see us?” 

“So she asked him what they [tha] were, 
whence they [tha] came, and whither they [tha] 
were bound.” 

Thiers—te-ar’. 

thousand—thouw’zand, not -zan. 

threw—thru. 


three-legged—thréé’-légd, or -lég-géd. 
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thrésh’6ld, or -héld. 

throng. See accost. 

thyme—timn. 

ti-a'ra, or ti-d'ra. 

tick'lish, not -el-ish. 

tid'bit. 

tiers état (Fr.)—te-ar’ z2a’ta’. 

tiny, not tin'y, nor té’ny. 

tirade, ti-rad’, or ti-rad’.- 

By accenting this word on the first syllable, I 
am, I believe, recording general usage. To ac- 
cent the second syllable is to make an orthoépic 
mongrel of it. Hither ¢é’rad', which is French, 
or ¢2'rdde, which is in accord with English anal- 
ogy, and consequently, if we pretend to adopt 
the word, should be our mode of pronouncing it. 
If we pretend to adopt a word its adoption 
should be complete, as in the case of fracas, for 
example, which, Anglicized in this half-way man- 
ner, would be either fra-cds' or fra-cas’. The 
second marking is the Century’s, the Interna- 
tional’s, the Imperial’s, Stormonth’s, and Hun- 
ter’s; the third is Worcester’s. 


to—to, or to, depending upon the stress 
at PECewes. 
“ rom morn 
To [to] noon he fell, from noon to [to] dewy eve.” 
We say, “ He is at home,” not “ to [¢g] home.” 
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to-ma’t6, or -ma’-. 


We have Worcester, Smart, the Imperial, and 
the Century for the first; the Century, Stor- 
month, and Hunter for the second. 


tooth’ache, not teeth’ache. 
top-o-grdph'ic, not t0-po-. 
to-pog'ra-phy. 
tortious—tér’shus. 
tortoise—tor'tis, or -tiz, not -tois. 
tort’u-ots. 
Toulmouche—tool’moosh’. 
toupet (Fr.)—to'pa’. 
Tourguéniefi—tor’ga-neéf. 
tournure (Fr.)—tor’nur’. See ruse 
de g. 
tout-d-fait (Fr.)—too'-ta'-fa’. 
tout court (Fr.)—t6o koor. 
toward—to’ard, not to-ward’. 
towards—t6’ardz, not to-wardz’. 


“ Notwithstanding our poets almost univer- 
sally accent this word on the first syllable, and 
the poets are pretty generally followed by good 
speakers, there are some, and those not of the 
lowest order, who still place the accent on the 
second. ‘These should be reminded that, as in- 
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wards, outwards, backwards, forwards, and every 
other word of the same form, have the accent on 
the first syllable, there is not the least reason for 
pronouncing towards with the accent on the last.” 
— Walker. 

trachea—tra’ke-a. 

Some of the authorities, one of whom is the 
Century, accent the second syllable. 


Tra-fal’gar. 
trag’a-canth, not tray’. 
trait. 


In this country, this word, like portratt and 
fracas, has long been looked upon as being fully 
adopted. In England, on the contrary, they still 
cling to its French pronunciation—¢rda. 


tranquil—trane’kwil, or tran’.. 
trans-dct’, not tranz-. 
transition—tran-sizh’un, ov -sish’un. 
The second is the pronunciation preferred by 


the Century and by Hunter, and Stormonth says 
-21sh. 


trans-li’cent, not -lu’-. 

trans’mi-grate. 

trdins-par’ent, not -pa’-. 

trans-pire’. 

This word is frequently misused in the sense 
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of to happen, to occur. It is properly used in the 
sense of to become known. 


trav'el, not trav]. 
trav’el-ler, not trav'ler. 
trav’erse, not tra-verse’. 
treatise—tré'tiz, or tré'tis. 


We have Walker, Smart, Worcester, Stor- 
month, and the Imperial for the soft s; the 
Century, the International, and Hunter for the 
hard s. 


treble—tréb'1, not trib’. 

This is one of the long lst of words that 
are differently marked in the later editions of 
Webster’s Dictionary from what they were for- 
merly. 

tre-mén’dous, not -ménd'yi-us. 

Tre-mont’, except in Boston, where 

local usage makes it trém/ont. 
trée’mor, or trém’or. 

Walker, Worcester, the Imperial, and the In- 


ternational for the long e; Smart, Stormonth, 
Hunter, and the Century for the short e. 


trép'-da’tion. 
trialogue—tri'a-log. 
tri-ba'nal. 
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trib'une, noé tri’bun. 


The Imperial’s pronunciation of this word is 
tri‘bun. All the other authorities, however, 
sound the 7 short. 


trichina—tri-ki’na ; pl., trichinaé. 

trio, or tri’6. 

For the first marking we have the Century, 
Stormonth, Hunter, and popular usage; for the 


second, we have the Imperial, the International, 
Smart, and Worcester. 


trip’ar-tite. 


There is authority for ¢ri-pdrt'ite, but this 
pronunciation is seldom, if ever, heard. 


trip’e-dal. 
The Imperial says ¢ri-péd'al and Stormonth 
tri-pé'dal. 


triphthong—trif'thong, or trip’.. 


“Two aspirations in succession, says Mr. El- 
phinston, seem disagreeable to an English ear, 
and therefore one of them is generally sunk. 
Thus diphthong and triphthong are pronounced 
dipthong and tripthong. PP is lost, as well as h, 
in apophthegm; and therefore it is no wonder 
we hear the first h dropped in ophthalmy and 
ophthalmic, which is the pronunciation I have 
adopted, as agreeable to analogy. Nay, such an 
aversion do we seem to have to a succession of 
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aspirates, that the h is sunk in isthmus, Esther, 
and Demosthenes [?], because the s, which is akin 
to the aspiration, immediately precedes. Mr. 
Sheridan pronounces the first syllable of ophthal- 
mic like off, but the first of diphthong and triph- 
thong like dip and trip. Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 
and Mr. Perry pronounce diphthong and triph- 
thong in the same manner as Mr. Sheridan. Dr. 
Kenrick gives no pronunciation to diphthong, but 
makes the / silent in ¢riphthong; while Barclay 
pronounces the h in ophthalmic, but makes it 
either way in diphthong, and silent in triphthong. 
It may be remarked that Dr. Jones, who wrote a 
spelling dictionary in Queen Anne’s time, makes 
the / in those two words silent.” — Walker. 

The Century, the International, and the Im- 
perial prefer the first marking. 


trisyllable—tris-sil'la-bl, or tris’-. 


The Century and Hunter sound the 7 long, 
and the Imperial, Walker, and Worcester accent 
the first syllable. 


triv'i-al. 


Walker and some of the older orthoépists said 
triv'yal. 


troche—tr6’ke. 
trochee—tr6'ké. 
trdm’bodne. 


This is the pronunciation of the Century, the 
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International, the Imperial, and Stormonth ; 
Smart and Worcester say trdm-bd'ne, and Hun- 
ter says ¢rém-bon’. 


tré’phy. 

trdoth not troth. 

trou’sers, not -z6z. 

trousseau (Fr.)—trdo’'s6’. 

tru’ant. See accrue. 

truce. 

tru’cu-lént, or triic’u-. 

We may sound the first w short on the au- 
thority of the Imperial, Stormonth, and Hunter. 

true, not tru. 

truf’fle. 

truncheon—triin’shun. 

truth, not trith. 

truths, not truths. 


There are but seven words—dath, cloth, lath, 
mouth, oath, path, wreath—that, having the ter- 
minal ¢/ surd in the singular, change to ¢h sonant 
in the plural. 


tibe, not tub. 
tu'ber-dse, or tibe’rége. 


The first of these markings has now, the great- 
est number of authorities in its favor, and they 
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are among the latest—Smart, Cooley, Cull, the 
Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, and Hunter. 
The International and Worcester authorize the 
second. The word comes from the Latin adjec- 
tive tuberosus, and should have the sharp sound 
of s, like all other words of similar derivation, as 
morose, verbose, etc.; and this, we believe, is the 
pronunciation of the majority of educated per- 
sons. 


Ties’day, not tuz’. See adduce. 

Tuileries (F'r.)—twé'le-ré’. 

ta’lip, not tu’-. 

ta’mitlt, not tu-’. 

tune, not tun. 

tir’sid. 

turkois, ov turquoise—tur-koiz’, not 

-kéz’, 

The second marking is that of the prevailing 
pronunciation in Walker’s time, and was pre- 
ferred by Smart and Worcester. The Interna- 
tional, the Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, 
and Hunter say -/ovz. 

tu'tor, not tu’-. 

twopence—too’pens. 


This is the pronunciation of all the later au- 
thorities, except Hunter, Smart, and Worcester, 
who, with Walker, says tiip'ens. 
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twaddle—twod'dl. 
tym-pan’ic. 


Worcester accents the first syllable, but the 
five latest authorities accent the second. 


ty’phus, not ti’pus. 
ty-po-graph'ic, or t¥p-o-. 


Late authorities, with a single exception—the 
Century—give the y its long-7 sound. 


ty'ran’nic. 

tyr’an-ny, not ty'ran-. 

tzar (for ezar)—ziir. 

tzarina (for czarina)—2zi-ré'na. 


This is a remarkable instance of defeat of 
good intentions. The proper sound of cz in these 
Slavic words is that of ¢s, and some English 
writers have spelled them with a ¢ in order to get 
them pronounced correctly; but our lexicogra- 
phers, assuming that this was merely an unmean- 
ing variation of the orthography, have inserted 
them as above with the same lazy pronunciation 
given in English to the original forms. It should 
be remembered that, as a rule, there are few or no 
entirely ineffective letters in any of the Euro- 
pean languages, the English and the French ex- 
cepted. 


4 
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U: 


THIS vowel was formerly the same letter as 
the consonant v, and the two forms were inter- 
changeable for both purposes; and though the 
consonant and vowel have very different uses, 
their representation came to be discriminated 
only at a comparatively recent period. 

The sound of this letter in French has no 
equivalent in English, and therefore can not be 
represented with English characters. In Ger- 
man it is sounded like double o in English; fol- 
lowed by e, or with two points over it (7d), it is 
sounded precisely like w in French. 


Ul'tima Thirle. 

tl-ti-ma’'tum, or -ma’tum. 

til-tra-m6n’tane. 

til-u-la’tion., 

tim-bi-li’cus, o7 tim-bil'i-cus. 

The first is the pronunciation of the Century, 
the Imperial, the International, and Worcester ; 
the second is that of Hunter, and, if I do not err, 
of popular usage. Stormonth says wm-bil-i'cus. 

umbrageous—tim-bra'jis, 07 -je-ts. 

tim-brél'la, not tim-ber-él’a, 
tin-ac-cént’ed. 

tn-as-sim/ing, not -sum’-. 
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tin-bat’ed, not bat’-. 
“ With a little shuffling, you may choose 

A sword unbated. — Hamlet. 
tin-civ'il, not -civ’l, nor -civ'tl. 
uncourteous—in-kir’te-ts, or -k6rt'yis. 
tin-couth’, not -couth’. 
unctuous—tngkt’yu-us. 
undaunted—itn-dant’ed, not -daunt’.. 
tin-der-neath’, not -neath’. 
tin-der-signed’. 
undiscerned—in-diz-zérnd’. 
tin-ex-péct/ed, not -id. See ailment. 
tn-fre-quént’ed, not un-fré’quent-éd. 
tin-fruit’fiil, not -frat’-. 
unguent—tng'gwent. 
unhandsome—itn-han’sum, o7 -hand’.. 
unheard—in-hérd’. 

Webster said an-hérd’. 
tn-in’ter-est-ed. 
tn-in'ter-est-ing. 


One of the most common of errors is the mis- 
placing of the accent of the verb interest and its 
derivatives. See note on interesting. 
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unison—yi'ne-son. 

We may say yi'ne-zon, on the authority of 
Smart and Jameson. 

a-nit’ed-ly, not -id-. 

i-niv’o cal. 

tin-kind’ness, not -nts. See ailment. 

tn-léarn’ed, adj., not -lérnd’. 

tin-mask’, no¢ -mdsk’. See advance. 

tn-pré¢’e-dént-ed, not -pré'ce-. 

tn-ru'ly. See accrue. 

unscathed—tn-skatht’, or -skatht’. 

The first is the pronunciation of the Century, 
the Imperial, and of one or two others; the second 
that of Stormonth. Worcester prefers -skatht. 

tn-tune’, not -tun’. * 

tin-ta’tored, not -tu’-. 

unvanquished—in-vang’ kwisht. 

tn-wa'ry. 

tup’most, no¢ -must. 

U'ra-niss. 

u-re’a, or u’re-a. 

uw-ré’ter. 


All the later authorities, except Stormonth, 
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accent the second syllable of this word. The 
older authorities—Walker, Smart, and Worces- 
ter—accented the first. 
usage—yu’za], not -saj. 
usual—yu’zhu-al, not yu'zhal. 
usurious—yu-zhu Ti-Us. 
u-sirp’, not -sirp’. 
uxorious—tigz-6'11-ts. 


Ne 


TuHIs character represents a uniform conso- 
nant sound, and is never silent. (See U.) 

In German the letter v invariably has the 
sound of f, except in words derived from foreign 
languages ; and there is a strong movement in 
Germany in favor of substituting ffor v in all 
native words. 


va'cate. 

Several orthoépists, among them Smart, the 
Imperial, and Stormonth, accent the second syl- 
lable. 

vac’gine, or vac’gine. 


The Century and Stormonth for the first; 
Walker, Smart, Worcester, the International, 
the Imperial, and Hunter for the second. 
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va-ga'ry, not va'ga-ry. 


“ They changed their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell 
As they would dance.” —Milton. 


vag'i-nal, or va-gi/nal. 

The Century, the International, and Worces- 
ter for the first; the Imperial, Smart, Stor- 
month, and Hunter for the second pronuncia- 
tion. 

val’ét ; in French, va’la’. 

Walker, Smart, Worcester, the Century, the 
International, the Imperial, Stormonth, and 


Hunter say val'et ; for val’e there is no authority 
but unauthorized usage. 


valet de chambre (Fr.)—va'la’ de 
shong’br. 

va-lise’. 

Smart, Knowles, and Worcester would have the 


s sounded like z, probably because it is so sound- 
ed in the French. The reason is insufficient. 


val’u-a-ble, not val’u-bl, nor val’u-a-bl. 
vaquero—va-ka ro. 
vanquish—vane"kwish. 

var'1-c6se. 


This is the pronunciation of the International, 
the Century, the Imperial, and Hunter. Worces- 
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ter accents the last syllable, and some of the 
others sound the a long. 


va'ri-e-gate, not va-ri’-. 

va'ri-e-gat-ed. 

va'ri-o-loid, not var'l-. 

Smart, Stormonth, and the Imperial accent 


the second syllable. The Century, the Interna- 
tional, and Worcester accent the first. 
va-ri-6/rum. 

vase. 

For the pronunciation vdz, in imitation of the 
French sound—more frequently heard in Eng- 
land than with us—there is little authority; nor 
is there authority for vawz, which was only per- 
mitted by Jameson. The pronunciation we give 
is unquestionably the most rational and the most 
euphonious, especially in the plural. It is the 
pronunciation preferred by the International, 
the Century, and the Imperial. 

“T have a pretty fancy for bric-a-brac and an- 
tique vases ; 
Know how to carve a cabinet and make books 
on the races.” 
“Hair dewy roses brush against our faces, 
And flowering laurels spring from diamond 
vases.” — Keats. 
“ There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaux in snuffboxes and tweezer cases.” 
Pope. 
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“ A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face, 
Like to a lighted alabaster vase.” — Byron. 


“Grave me a cup with brilliant grace, 
Deep as the rich and holy vase.” —WMoore. 


“From the maddening crowd they stood apart, 
The maidens four and the work of art ; 


“ And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had culture ripest grown : 


“The Gotham Million fair to see, 
The Philadelphia pedigree, 
“The Boston mind of azure hue, 
Or the soulful soul from Kalamazoo ; 


“ For all loved Art in a seemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 


“ Long they worshipped; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 


“The Western one from the nameless place, 
Who blushing said, ‘ What a lovely vace !” 


“ Over three faces a sad smile flew, 
And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 


* But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 

To crush the stranger with one small word. 
“ Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 

She cries, ‘Tis, indeed, a lovely vaze !’ 


“ But brief her unworthy triumph, when 
The lofty one from the home of Penn, 
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“* With the consciousness of two grandpapas, 
Exclaims, ‘It is quite a lovely vahs!’ 


“ And glancing round with an anxious thrill, 
Awaits the word of Beacon Hill. 


“ But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 
And gently murmurs ‘Oh, pardon me; 


“¢T did not catch your last remark, because 
I was so entranced with that charming vaws 
—James Jeffrey Roche. 


1999 


vaunt, or vaunt. 

' The first marking is the International’s and 
the Century’s; the second the Imperial’s, Walk- 

er’s, Worcester’s, Stormonth’s, Smart’s, and Hun- 

ter’s. 

Veda—va'da, or vé’da. 

vé’/he-ménee, not ve-hé’mence. 

vé/he-mént, not ve-hé’ment. 

vél'vet, not -vit. 

vén-die’, not -du’. 

Venezuela—vén-e-zwé'la, or -zwa'la. 

vén'ial, or vé'ni-al. See bestial. 

venison—vén’zn, or vén'e-zn. 

This word is rarely pronounced in three syl- 
lables. The Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, 
Worcester, and Walker make but two syllables 
of it. 
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vén-tri-l6’qui-al. 

venue—vén’yu, not vénu. 

veracious—ve-ra’shus, not -rash'us. 

vérb. See advertisement. 

ver-bdse’, not -bdz’. 

véer'di-gris, not -gris. 

verdure—verd’yur, or -yur. 

vermicelli—vér-me-sél’e, ov -chél’e. 

The first pronunciation is English, and great- 
ly to be preferred. It is authorized by the 
Century and Hunter only. Walker, Smart, 
Worcester, Stormonth, the International, and 
the Imperial would have us say -chél'e. 

vermilion—ver-mil’yun, not -mil’e-un. 

version—vér'shun, not -zhun. 

And so all its compounds; animad-, in-, per-, 
retro-, re-, sub-, and so on. 

ver'ti-g0. 


One can, without putting one’s self to much 
trouble, find authority for pronouncing this word 
in four or five different ways. But the way given 
here is the way that should, does, and will pre- 
vail. The Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, 
Walker, and Smart accent the second syllable; 


the International, Worcester, and Hunter the 
first. 
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vés'sel, not vés'l. 
vesture—vést’yur. 
vét’er-ina-ry, not vét/ri-na-ry. 
Vibert—vé’bar’. 

vi'cé ver'sa. 

vi¢'inage. 

vi¢'i-nal, o7 vi-ci’/nal. 
vi-cis’si-tiide. See adduce. 
vie'to-ry, not vic'try. 
victuals—vit'tlz. 


“This corruption, like most others, has ter- 


minated in the generation of a new word; for no 
solemnity will allow of pronouncing this word as 
it is written. Victwals appeared to Swift so con- 


trary to the real sound, that, in some of his man- 


uscript remarks, he spells the word wittles.”— 


Walker. 


many would prefer. 


vi-dél'i-cét (L.). 
vignette—vin-yét’. 
villain—vil’lin, ot vil’lin. 
vin'di-ca-tive, or vin-dic’a-tive. 


I purposely let the a take care of itself. 
Imperial accents the third syllable; another au- 
thority the second, which is a pronunciation 


Century and Worcester. 
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vin'di-ca-to-ry. 

Viola—ve-6'la, or vé’o-la. 

The first is the Italian pronunciation; the 
second Shakespeare’s, in Twelfth Night. 

vi'o-lénce, not -ltince. 

vi'o-lént, not -lunt. See ailment. 

vi-o-lon-cél'l6. 

This is the pronunciation of the Imperial, of 
Stormonth, and of popular usage, and then it is 
English. The Century, the Imperial, Worces- 
ter, and Smart prefer -chel’o. 

vi-ra'g6, or vi-ra'-, not -ra’. 

All the authorities give the a its long, name 
sound. 

Virchow—fér'k6. 

virile—vi'ril, ov vir'il. 

virtue—virt'yu. 

“Dr. Hill published, in a pamphlet, a petition 
from the letters J and U to David Garrick, Esq., 
both complaining of terrible grievances imposed 
upon them by that great actor, who frequently 
banished them from their proper stations, as in 
the word virtwe, which, they said, he converted 


into vwrtwe; and, in the word ungrateful, he dis- 
placed the w,and made it ingrateful, to the great 
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prejudice of the said letters. To this complaint 
Garrick replied in the following epigram : 


‘Tf it is, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 
I'll change my note soon, and, I hope, for the 
better. 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen. 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have their 
due, 
And that J may be never mistaken for U.’” 
— Walker. 


vir'u-lénce, not vir’.. 

vir'u-lént. 

It will be observed that 7 in these two words 
has the sound of 7 in vista. 

viscount—vi kount. 

vis’or. 

There is but little authority for v2’zor. It is 
only permitted in the later editions of Webster. 

Vis'tu-la, not vis-ti’-. 

visual—vizh’u-al. 

vivacious—vi-va'shus, o7 vi-, not -vash’-. 

All the later authorities, without an excep- 
tion, sound the 2 long. 

vi-vip’a-rots. 

vizier—viz'yer, or -yér, or vi-zér. 
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v0’ca-ble, not voc'a-. 
vol'a-tile, not -til. 
vol-ca'n6d, not -cé’nd. 


The latter pronunciation, although etymo- 
logically correct, is so seldom heard as to sound 
pedantic. 


volume—v6l'yum. 


The Century, the Imperial, Stormonth, and 
Walker sound the w like long 00. Webster said 
vol'um. 


vo-mi'to. 
von (Ger.)—fin, not von. 


This German monosyllable is pronounced pre- 
cisely like the English word fun, except that its 
utterance is somewhat shorter or more abrupt. 
Hence we should say ftim (not vén) Arnim, ete. 


W. 


TuHIs letter is a consonant (or, more correctly, 
a semi-vowel) at the beginning of a word or of a 
syllable, and when preceded by a consonant in 
the same syllable. Its combination with a pre- 
ceding a in the same syllable produces the sound 
of broad a in hail, as in lawn; with e, a diph- 
thong sounding like long w, as in new, or, if pre- 
ceded by r or y, like the w in rwle—i. e., like 
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long oo—as in crew, yew; with 0, the diph- 
thongal sound sometimes also represented by ow, 
‘as in town, or that of long o (the w having no 
effect), as in glow. 

It is always silent before 7 in the same syl- 
lable, as in write, wring, wren, wrong, etc. 3; it is 
likewise silent in the words sword, answer, two, 
toward. 

Before another vowel in the same syllable, it 
is frequently represented by w, as in languor, 
question, etc. 

In German, w has the sound of v in English. 
It is not used in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese languages, its English sound 
being represented by w and ow in certain posi- 
tions. 


waft, not waft. See advance. 
Wagner (Ger.)—vag'ner. 
‘Wa-ha’bees. 
waistcoat—wast’k6t, or wés’kot. 


The authorities differ greatly with regard to 
the pronunciation of this word. ‘There is au- 
thority for sounding the o long, short, or ob- 
scure. There is comparatively little authority 
for the second marking. 


walrus—wo0l'rus, 07 wal’rus. 


The Century, the Imperial, and the Interna- 
tional for the first; Worcester, Smart, and Stor- 
month for the second. 
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wan—wo0n, not wan. 


“ Mr. Sheridan has given the a, in this word. 
and its compounds, the same sound as in man. 
Mr. Scott and Dr. Kenrick have given both the 
sound I have given and Mr. Sheridan’s, but seem 
to prefer the former by placing it first. I have 
always heard it pronounced like the first syllable 
of wan-ton; and find Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, 
and Mr. Perry have so marked it.”— Walker. 


want, or wont. 


We have the International, the Century, 
Smart, and Worcester for the first; Walker, 
Stormonth, Hunter, and the Imperial for the 
second. 


warrior—wor’yur, 07 wor'rl-ur. 

The majority of the orthoépists pronounce 
this word in three syllables. The International 
and Walker pronounce it in two, which is enough. 

war’y, or war’'y. 


The first is Worcester’s, who permits the sec- 
ond; the second is Webster’s, who does not per- 
mit the first. The first more nearly accords with 
present usage, and, I think, is to be preferred. 


wassail—wés'sil. 

way-lay’, or way’lay. 

In accenting the first syllable the Interna- 
tional is greatly in the minority. 
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wé, or we, according to the stress it 
should receive. 


“ We [wé] go to Boston; they to Chicago.” 

““We [we] hope to see you when we [we] ar- 
rive ; if we [we] do not, we [we] shall be disap- 
pointed.” 

weapon—wep'n, not we'pn. 


Nor wép'dn, which is more objectionable than 
we'pn. The blunders of the precisionist are 
more than objectionable—they are offensive. 


Weber (Ger. )—va'ber. 
well, not wal. 
Wemyss—wémz. 
wést'ward, not -urd. 
wharf, not wort. 
whére’fore, not whér’for. 
A goodly number of the orthoépists say whar'- 
for, and Smart is among them. 
whére-with’, or -with’. 
whére-with-al’. 
whéther, ot wéth’.. 
which, not wich. 
while, not wile. 
whis'ky, not wis’.. 
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whole—hile, not hil. See cooper. 
whole’sale, not hil’. 
wholly—hdl'ly. 


Walker said this word should be written 
wholely, to correspond with solely. 


Wieland (Ger.)—vé'land. 

wite ; possessive, wife’s, not wives. 
wigwam—wie’ wom, or -wam. 
Winckelmann (Ger.)—vink’el-man. 
wind, ov wind. 


“ These two modes of pronunciation have been 
long contending for superiority, till at last the 
former [wind] seems to have gained a complete 
victory, except in the territories of rhyme... . 
Mr. Sheridan tells us that Swift used to jeer 
those who pronounced wind with the 7 short, by - 
saying, ‘I have a great mind to find why you 
pronounce it wind.’ <A very illiberal critic re- 
torted this upon Mr. Sheridan by saying, ‘If I 
may be so boold, I should be glad to be toold 
why you pronounce it goold.’ . . . Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Scott give the same preference to the 
first sound of this word that I have done. Dr. 
Kenrick and Mr. Barclay give only the short 
sound. Mr. Perry joins them in this sound, but 
says in dramatic scenes it has the long one. Mr. 
Nares says it has certainly the short sound in 
common usage, but that all our best poets rhyme 
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it with mind, kind, etc.; and Mr. Smith observes 
that it is now the polite pronunciation, though 
against analogy.”— Walker. 

wind pipe. 

Wina'pipe is antiquated, and then there does 
not seem ever to have been much authority 
for it. 

Wind'sor, 07 win’gor. 

wind'ward, not -urd. 

wise a-cre. 

Worcester says wise'a-cre, which is one of the 
many instances in which he allows his fondness 
for obscure vowels to lead him too far. 

with, preposition, not with. 

with, or withe, a twig—with. 

Wol'sey. 

women—wim’en, not -tin. 

wont, verb and noun—wint. 

won’t—wont, not wint. 

wonted—wiunt’ed. 

word—wérd. See advertisement. 

work—werk. 

world—weéerld. 

worst, verb and adj.—werst. - 
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worsted—woost’ed, 07 woorst’ed. 


Walker, Worcester, and Smart sound the r, 
but all the later authorities drop it. 


worth—weérth, not with. 
wound—woond, not wownd, which is 
antiquated. 


“ The first pronunciation of this word [wénd], 
though generally received among the polite 
world, is certainly a capricious novelty—a nov- 
elty either generated by false criticism, to dis- 
tinguish it from the preterite of the verb ¢o 
wind, of which there was not the least danger 
of interference, or more probably from an affec- 
tation of the French sound of this diphthong, 
which, as in pour, and some other words, we 
find of late to have prevailed. The stage is in 
possession of this sound, and what Swift ob- 
serves of newspapers, with respect to the intro- 
duction of new and fantastical words, may be 
applied to the stage with respect to new and 
fantastical modes of pronunciation. That the 
other pronunciation was the established sound 
of the word, appears from the poets, who rhyme 
it with dound, found, ground, and around; and 
it is still so among the great bulk of speakers, 
who learn this sound at school, and are obliged 
to unlearn it again when they come into the 
conversation of the polite world. Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Elphinston adopt the first 
sound of this word, but Dr. Kenrick and W. 
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Johnston the second; Mr. Perry gives both, but 
prefers the first; and though Mr. Smith, in his 
Vocabulary, has classed it with sound and found, 
he says woond is the common pronunciation. I 
am, however, of Mr. Nares’s opinion, who says 
this pronunciation ought to be entirely banished. 
But where is the man bold enough to risk the 
imputation of vulgarity by such an expulsion?” 
—Walker. Smart styles wédind “the old-fash- 
ioned pronunciation.” 


wrap—rap. 

“This word is often pronounced rop, rhym- 
ing with top, even by speakers much above the 
vulgar.”— Walker. “The same pronunciation is 
not uncommon in some parts of the United 
States; yet it has no countenance from the or- 
thoépists.”— Worcester. 

wrath. 


Smart, the Imperial, and Stormonth say 
rawth, and this pronunciation is very common 
in England. Walker pronounced the a like 6. 


wrath’fil. 

wreath, nown—réth, not réth; plural, 
wreaths—réthz, not réths. 

wreathe, verb—réth. 

wrestle—rés'sl. 

wrestler—rés'ler. : 
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wristband—rist’band. 

wrong. See accost. 

wroth, adj.—rawth, or roth. 

The second marking is that of Walker and 
his contemporaries. 


Wythe rhymes with myth. 


xe 


THE regular sound of this letter is like ks, as 
in tax, excuse, ete. 

It has a soft or flat sound like gz when the 
following syllable begins with an accented vowel, 
as In exist, example, etc. It also has the sound of 
gz in some words derived from primitives that 
have that sound, when not followed by an ac- 
cented vowel, as in exemplary. 

When z begins a word it has the sound of 2, 
as in wé'bec (zébek). 


xan'the-ine—zan’. 
Xavier—zav't-er. 
Xenia—zé'ni-a. 

Xeres (Sp. )—ha-rés. 
xerophagy—ze-rof'a-je. 
Xerxes—zérx’6z. 
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xy-log’ra-phy—zi.. 
xy-loi/dine—zi.. 


ve 


TuIs letter at the end of a word, preceded by 
a consonant, is generally pronounced short and 
indistinct like obscure e, as in many, comely, pol- 
icy, etc. The exceptions are monosyllables and 
their compounds, as dry, fly, by, whereby, wry, 
awry, etc. ; verbs ending in fy, as magnify, beau- 
tify, and a few others—for example, supply, mul- 
tiply, reply, ete. 

The sound of y is heard in many positions 
where it is either unexpressed, or is represented 
by @ or e; as in union (yun'yun), righteous (rit'- 
yus), etc. 


yacht—ydt, not yat. 

ycleped—e-klépt’. 

yéar, not yér. 

yélk. 

“This word is often written both yelk and 
yolk. Yelk is preferred by Martin, Johnson, 
Nares, Walker, and Webster; yolk by Bailey, 
Jameson, Richardson, and Smart.”— Worcester. 
“It is commonly pronounced, and often writ- 


ten, yolk.” —Johnson. ‘“ Johnson seems justly to 
have preferred the mode [yedk] of writing and 
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pronouncing this word as more agreeable both 
to etymology and the best usage.”— Walker. 
“The old form yelk seems to have gone out of 
use.”"— Smart. “Yelk isthe proper word; yolk 
is a corruption.” — Webster. 


yél'low. 


Sheridan, Nares, Scott, Jones, and Fry pro- 
nounced this word as if written yallow, rhyming 
with tallow. 


yés. 


Walker and several other orthoépists said yis, 
but this pronunciation is now obsolete. 


yesterday—yés’ter-da, or -da. 
yét, not yit. 


“The e in this word is frequently changed by 
incorrect speakers into 7; but though this change 
is agreeable to the best and most established 
usage in the word yes, in yet it is the mark of 
incorrectness and vulgarity. 

“ Dr. Kenrick is the only orthoépist who gives 
any countenance to this incorrectness, by admit- 
ting it as a second pronunciation ; but Mr. Sher- 
idan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Smith give the regular sound only.”— Walker. 


yew—yu. 
yolk—yok, or yolk. 


The first marking is that of nearly all the au- 
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thorities, except the International, which sounds 
the J. See yelk. 


yon'der, not yén’-, nor yin’.. 

Y6-stm'‘i-te. 

you—yu, when emphatic ; otherwise, ye,’ 

not ye. 
“On that day, my lord, with truth I assure ye (ye), 
My sainted progenitor set up a brewery (e).” 

Here we have in ye—a perfect rhyme for the 
last syllable of brewery—the exact pronuncia- 
tion you when emphatic should have, pedantic 
ignorance to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“In the sentence, ‘Though he told you, he 
had no right to tell you,’ the pronoun you, hav- 
ing no distinctive emphasis, invariably falls into 
the sound of the antiquated form of this pro- 
noun—ye.”— Walker. 

your—yur, when emphatic; otherwise, 

yun, OV -YS!: 

In the latter case the word is pronounced pre- 
cisely like the last syllable in the word lawyer. 

“ What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 

You [ye] have among you [ye] many a pur- 
chased slave, 

Which, like your [yur] asses and your [yw7"] 

dogs and mules, 

You [ye] use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you [ye] bought them [¢h’m]; shall I 
say to you [ye], : 
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Let them [¢h’m] be free, marry them [th’m] to 
your [yur] heirs? 

Why sweat they [tha] under their [ther] bur- 
dens? let their [thd] beds 

Be made as soft as yours [ywrz], let their [thar] 
palates 

Be seasoned with such viands. You* will an- 
swer, 

The slaves are ours! Sodo I answer you [yw]. 

The pound of flesh which I demand of him * 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it! 

If you * deny me [me], fie upon your [yur] law! 

There [ther] is no force in the decrees of Ven- 


ice. 
I stand for judgment :—answer: shall I have 
Abe <4 —Shylock. 


The writer would take occasion now to say 
that he is not of opinion that the sound of the 
pronouns should always either be brought out 
distinctly and fully, or that it should be touched 
very lightly, in strict accordance with the mark- 
ings he has given, which are intended to repre- 
sent only the two extremes. Much must be left 
to the discretion of the reader, who, it is believed, 
if he takes the trouble to observe and to give the 
matter a little thought, will quickly come to the 
conclusion that nothing tends more to make one’s 
delivery stilted and unnatural than the continual 
bringing out of the full name-sound of the pro- 


* Here the rhythm and not the sense lengthens the 
vowel somewhat, which accounts for the quantity of the 
sound being left unindicated. 
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nouns, after the fashion of so many of the would- 
be correct. 


youths. See truths. 


Z. 


Tus letter has the sound of soft s as in maze, 
gaze, zone. In some words, combined with a 
succeeding vowel, it has the sound of zh, as in 
azure, glazier, etc. 

In German, it has the sound of ¢s; in Span- 
ish, that of ¢h as in ¢hin, or (in Spanish America) 
of sharp s as in sw. 


Zamacois (Sp.)—tha-ma-k6'is. 
zealot—zél'ot, not zé'lot. 


“There are few words better confirmed by 
authority in their departure from the sound of 
their simples than this and zealous. If custom 
were less decided, I should certainly give my 
vote for the long sound of the diphthong; but 
as propriety of pronunciation may be called a 
compound ratio of usage and analogy, the short 
sound must, in this case, be called the proper 
one.” — Walker. 


zé'nith, or zén'ith. 


“T never once called in doubt the pronuncia- 
tion of this word till I was told that mathema- 
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ticians generally make the first syllable short. 
Upon consulting our orthoépists, I find all who 
have the word, and who give the quantity of the 
vowels, make the e long, except Entick.... If 
this majority were not so great and so respect- 
able, the analogy of words of this form ought to 
decide.” — Walker. 

Smart, Stormonth, and Hunter mark the e 
short. For the long e we have Walker, Worces- 
ter, the Century, the International, and the Im- 
perial. 


Zeus, not Zé'us. 

z0-di'a-cal. 

z9-0e'ra-phy. 

20-0-168'1-cal, not z0-0-. 

20-0]'0-&y, not 26-. 

zoophyte—2z6 o0-fit. 

zouave—ZO-ave’, or zwav. 

Zunz (Ger.)—tsoonts. 

z¥g-0-miat/ic, or zy¥-go-mat'ie, 

The International and Stormonth prefer the 


first pronunciation ; Smart, Worcester, the Cen- 
tury, the Imperial, and Hunter the second. 
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Philadelphia North American. 
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Verse, and Song-Writing. By the late Tom Hoop. Edited, with 
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cloth, gilt or red edges, $1.00. 
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its American editor, Arthur Penn. The example of Hood's great father in 
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lished editing of Mr. Penn, have made this booklet a useful guide to Eng- 
fish versification, the most useful one, indeed, that we are acquainted with.’ 

—The Critic. * 
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and Tail Pieces by W. C. Greenough. 1€mo. Cloth, 
extra, $1.50. 
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bilities in the way of reform, and its tantalizing successes before the fact, is 
always interesting; and the author is not niggardly in the good points he 
means to secure. . . . The book aims only to be agreeable; its literary 


flavor is pervasive, its sentiment kept well in hand.”—New Vork Evening 
Post. 


“‘When the really perfect book of*its class comes to a critic’s hands, all 
the words he has used to describe fairly satisfactory ones are inadequate 
for his new purpose, and he feels inclined, as in this case, to stand aside and 
let the book speak for itself. In its own way, it would be hardly possible 
for this daintily printed volume to do better.” —A rt Amateur. 


ye GOLD AND SILVER. With Illustrations by W. 
Hamilton Gibson, A. B. Wenzell, and W. C. Greenough. 
16mo. Cloth, $2.00. Also, limited édztion de luxe, on 
Japanese vellum, $5.00, 
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“After spending a half-hour with ‘In Gold and Silver,’ one recalls the 
old saying, ‘Precious things come in small parcels.’ ’’—Chvistian Intell 
gencer. 
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of poe very handsome and artistic setting it- has received.”—New Vor 
Tribune. 
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fessor of Zodlogy and Curator of Birds and Mammals in the 
Kansas State University. The Story of Fourteen Expedi- 
tions after North American Mammals. By CLARENCE E. 
Epworps. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. . Cloth, 


$1.50. 


“Tt is not always that a professor of zodlogy is so enthusiastic a sports- 
man as Prof. Dyche. His hunting exploits are as varied as those of Gor- 
. don Cumming, for example, in South Africa. His grizzly bear is as danger- 
ous as the lion, and his mountain sheep and goats more difficult to stalk 
and shoot than any creatures of the torrid zone. Evidently he came by 
his tastes as a hunter from lifelong experience.” —New York Tribune. 


‘The book has no dull pages, and is often excitingly interesting, and 
fully instructive as to the habits, haunts, and nature of wild beasts.” —C/z- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


“There is abundance of interesting incident in addition to the scien- 
tific element, and the illustrations are numerous and highly graphic as to 
the big game met by the hunters, and the hardships cheerfully under- 
taken.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The narrative is simple and manly and full of the freedom of forests. 
This record of his work ought to awaken the interest of the genera- 
tion growing up, if only by the contrast of his active experience of the 
resources of Nature and of savage life with the background of culture and 
the environment of educational advantages that are being rapidly formed 
for the students of the United States. Prof. Dyche seems, from this ac- 
count of him, to have thought no personal hardship or exertion wasted in 
his attempt to collect facts, that the naturalist of the future may be pro- 
vided with complete and verified ideas as to species which will soon be 
extinct. This is good work—work that we need and that posterity will 
recognize with gratitude. The illustrations of the book are interesting, and 
the type is clear.” —Mew York Times. 


‘The adventures are simply told, but some of them are thrilling of 
necessity, however modestly the narrator does his work. Prof. Dyche has 
had about as many experiences in the way of hunting for science as fall 
to the lot of the most fortunate, and this recountal of them is most interest- 
ing. ‘The camps from which he worked ranged from the Lake of the Woods 
to Arizona, and northwest to British Columbia, and in every region he 
was successful in securing rare specimens for his museum,”—C/zcago 
Times. 


“The literary construction is refreshing. The reader is carried into 
the midst of the very scenes of which the author tells, not by elaborateness 
of description but by the directness and vividness of every sentence. He 
is given no opportunity to abandon the companions with which the book 
has provided him, for incident is made to follow incident with no inter- 
vening literary padding. In fact, the book is all action.”—Aansas City 
Fournal. 
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JoHN BAcH MCMASTER. To becompleted in five volumes. 
Vols. I, II, and III now ready. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 

each. 


In the course of this narrative much is written of wars, conspira- 
cies, and rebellions; of Presidents, of Congresses, of embassies, 
of treaties, of the ambition of political leaders, and of the rise of 
great parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people is the 
chief theme. At every stage of the splendid progress which sepa- 
rates the America of Washington and Adams from the America in 
which we live, it has been the author’s purpose to describe the 
dress, the occupations, the amusements, the literary canons of the 
times ; to note the changes of manners and morals; to trace the 
growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment for debt, 
and reformed the discipline of prisons and of jails; to recount the 
manifold improvements which in a thousand ways have multiplied 
the conveniences of life and ministered to the happiness of our 
race; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of me- 
chanical inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of 
the world, and our just pride and boast; to tell how, under the 
benign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, in the course 


of a single century, a prosperity unparalleled in the annals of 
human affairs. 


“The pledge given by Mr. McMaster, that ‘the history of the people 
shall be the chief theme,’ is punctiliously and satisfactorily fulfilled. He 
carries out his promise in a complete, vivid, and delightful way. We should 
add that the literary execution of the work is worthy of the indefatigable 
industry and unceasing vigilance with which the stores of historical material 
have been accumulated, weighed, and sifted. The cardinal qualities of 
style, lucidity, animation, and energy, are everywhere present. Seldom 
indeed has a book in which matter of substantial value has been so happily 
united to attractiveness of form been offered kz an American author to his 
fellow-citizens.”—New York Sun. 


‘¢ To recount the marvelous progress of the American people, to describe 
their life, their literature, their occupations, their amusements, is Mr. 
McMaster’s object. His theme is an important one, and we congratulate 
him on his success, It has rarely been our province to notice a book with 
so many excellences and so few defects,”’—New Vork Herald. 


ss The author’s pages abound, too, with illustrations of the best 


kind of historical work, that of unear thing hidden sources of information and 
employing them, not after the modern style of historical writing, in a mere 
report, but with ‘the true artistic method, in a well-digested narrative... . 
If Mr. McMaster finishes his work in the spirit and with the thoroughness 
and skill with which it has begun, it will take its place among the classics 
of American literature.” —Christian Union. 
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aes LINCOLN: The True Story of a Great 
Life, By WILLIAM H. HERNDON and Jesse W. WEIK. 
With numerous Illustrations, New and revised edition, 
with an introduction by HORACE WHITE, In two volumes. 
tzmo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lincoln ever written. 
The book, by Lincoln’s law partner, William H. Herndon, and 
his friend Jesse W. Weik, shows us Lincoln the man. It is a true 
picture of his surroundings and influences and acts. It is not an 
attempt to construct a political history, with Lincoln often in the 
background, nor is it an effort to apotheosize the American who 
stands first in our history next to Washington. The writers knew 
Lincoln intimately ; their frank testimony must be accepted, and 
their biography must take permanent rank as the best and most 
illuminating study of Lincoln’s character and personality. 


‘Truly, they who wish to know Lincoln as he really was must read the 
biography of him written by his friend and law partner, W. H. Herndon. 
This book was imperatively needed to brush aside the rank growth of myth 
and legend which was threatening to hide the real lineaments of Lincoln 
from the eyes of posterity. On one pretext or another, but usually upon 
the plea that he was the central figure ofa great historical picture, most of 
his self-appointed biographers have, by suppressing a part of the truth and 
magnifying or embellishing the rest, produced portraits which those of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries who knew him best are scarcely able to recognize. 
There is, on the other hand, no doubt about the faithfulness of Mr. Herndon’s 
delineation. The marks of unflinching veracity are patent in every line.’’— 
New York Sun. 


«‘ Among the books which ought most emphatically to have been written 
must be classed ‘ Herndon’s Lincoln.’ ”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘¢The author has his own notion of what a biography should be, and it 
is simple enough. The story should tell all, plainly and even bluntly. 
Mr. Herndon is naturally a very direct writer, and he has been industrious 
in gathering material. Whether an incident happened before or behind the 
scenes, is all the same to him. He gives it without artifice or apology. 
He describes the life of his friend Lincoln just as he saw it.””—Czucinnaiz 
Commercial Gazette. 

“‘Mr. White claims that, as a portraiture of the man Lincoln, Mr. 
Herndon’s work ‘will never be surpassed.’ Certainly it has never been 
equaled yet, and this new edition is all that could be desired.” —Wew York 
Observer. 

‘The three portraits of Lincoln are the best that exist; and not the 
least characteristic of these, the Lincoln of the Douglas debates, has never 
before been engraved. . . . Herndon’s narrative gives, as nothing else is 
likely to give, the material from which we may form a true picture of the 
man from infancy to maturity.” —7he Nation. 4 

“Tt will always remain the authentic life of Abraham Lincoln.”— 
Chicago Herald, 
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from official photographs. These Reproductions are Goupil 
Photogravures, Facsimiles in color, and Typogravures. 


Masterpieces of Painting. 


With the special approval of the Artists, Art Commissioners, and Juries 
of Selection, the masterpieces of modern American, French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Dutch, and Italian art, etc., which were seen at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, were carefully selected for reproduction. They have 
been photographed by the orthochromatic process, which preserves the 
color values. Appreciating the magnitude and beauty of this work, many 
of the leading artists of France, Holland and America painted replicas of 
the pictures selected, in order to insure exact reproduction in color. For 
no art work ever published has this been done before, and the prepara- 
tion of these costly color models for this work marks a new departure in the 
making of art books. 


These pictures are reproduced by Boussod, Valadon & Co., of Paris, 
the successors of Goupil & Co., whose processes are conceded to be unap- 
proached. Vo other work has the Goupil photogravures, which combine 
the advantages of photographic fidelity and artistic handiwork, or the 
Goupil facsimiles tn color, which give the purchaser an exact copy of a 
painting whose value may reach. thousands of dollars. 


Vignette portraits of eminent artists accompany the reproductions of 
their works, also portraits of the chief officers of the Exposition. 


Sculpture and Architecture. 


The work contains striking reproductions, often in tints, of the build- 
ings, sculpture, and notable details of the Columbian Exposition. These 
buildings are conceded to be the noblest architectural triumphs which any 
exposition has brought forth, THe Art oF THE Wor LD will form a per- 
manent record of America’s greatest architectural achievements. For this 
purpose the publishers have secured the aid of both official photographs 
end plans, and also of the distinguished American illustrator, Mr. HARRY 

ENN. 
The Descriptive Text. 


The descriptive text is in every way official, being contributed by Prof. 
Hatsey C. Ives, Director of the Department of kine Arts; D. H. Burn- 
HAM, Director of Works; Major Moses P. Hanpy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Information; M. RoGer Battu, French Commissioner of Fine Arts to 
the Exposition, and other equally disitnguished writers. 


The text accompanying the pictures is by M. YRIARTE, the eminent 
French critic, editor of Azgaro Jilustré, and contains brief, readable 
biographies of eminent foreign artists, entertaining descriptions of the pic- 
tures which are reproduced, and oftentimes graphic personal sketches. 


To be issued in thirty parts, twenty-five of which will each contain zwo 
Goupil photogravures, two typogravures in colors (facsimiles), and about 
ten typogravures in the text; and five will be devoted to the reproduction 
in photogravure and typogravure of the Exposition buildings and statuary, 
etc. Two parts willbe issued monthly until the work is complete, Price 
of each part, One Dollar. 
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SITER JOHNSON. With Seventy-two Illustrations. Printed 
on Japanese silk paper and mounted on the page. Large 
8vo. Bound in white silk, $10.00; morocco, $15.00. 


‘« «Fifty Perfect Poems’ is certainly the most notable gift-book of the 
season.” —Philadelphia Press. 


* An unusually handsome presentation volume.” —Chicago Tribune. 


OVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS. 1500-1800. 
With Notes by RaLpH H. Caine, and Frontispiece after 
Angelica Kauffman. 16mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


* An admirable selection.” —Loxdon A theneunt. 


HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY. Edited 
by CHARLES A. DANA. Entirely new edition, from new 
type, with nearly two hundred additional poems. Steel En- 
gravings. Square 8vo, Cloth, gilt, $5.00; morocco antique, 
$10.00; tree calf, $12.00, 


EW EDITION OF ENGLISH ODES. Selected 
by EpmMunpD W. Gosse. With Frontispiece on India 
paper from a design by HAMO THORNYCROFT, A.R.A. 
Forty-two Head and Tail Pieces from Original Drawings 
by Louis RHEAD. 16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, 
$1.50. Same in parchment, $1.75. 


LV EDITION OF ENGLISH LYRICS.  Uni- 
form with ‘‘ English Odes.” With nearly Eighty Head and 
Tail Pieces from Original Drawings by Louis RHEan, 
16mo0. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50, Same in parch- 
ment, $1.75. 


ene MUSIC SERIES. Consisting of Biographical 
and Anecdotical Sketches of the Great German Composers ; 
The Great Italian and French Composers; Great Singers; . 
Great Violinists and Pianists. Five volumes, 18mo. Half 
white and red sides, $3.00 per set ; half morocco, $8.00. 
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A charming and unique series of small volumes, tastefully bound in 
imitation. parchment. 
Hs 'T : A Manual of Mistakes and Impropriecties more 
or less prevalent in Conduct and Speech. By CENSOR. 
130th Thousand. 


IB ees TE. A Manual for Guidance in the Use 
of Correct Words and Phrases in Ordinary Speech. A 
Companion to “Don’t.” By CRiric. 


ICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, BY 
JOHN LEECH. Consisting of Eighty Illustrations 
by JouHN Leecu, from the pages of ‘‘ Punch.” 


IDS NEA RILER AS "PL CAROLAG SEA OL, SVEN GIES Tis 
SOCIETY. Containing Forty-one Llustrations from 
“* Punch,” by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


7h “HE PARLOR MUSE: A Selection of Humorous and 
Society Verses from Modern Poets. 


] pT EAS SHE IS SPOKE; Or, A Jest in Sober 
Earnest. Compiled from the celebrated ‘‘ New Guide 
of Conversation in Portuguese and English.” 


apace SH AS SHE IS WROTE, showing Curious 
Ways in which the English Language may be made to 
convey Ideas or obscure them. A companion to “‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke.” 


In square 18mo volumes. Parchment-paper cover. 
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written and enlarged. 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Special pains have been taken to make this work represent accurately 
existing customs in New York society. The subjects treated are of visiting 
and yisiting-cards, giving and attending balls, receptions, dinners, etc., 
débuts, chaperons, weddings, opera and theatre parties, costumes and cus- 
toms, addresses and signatures, and funeral customs, covering’so far as 
practicable all social usages. 

ON’T, or, Directions for avoiding Improprieties in 
Conduct and Common Errors of Speech, By CENsor. 
Parchment-Paper Edition, square 18mo, 30 cents, 
Vest-Pocket Edition, cloth, flexible, gilt edges, red 
lines, 30 cents. Boudoir Edition (with a new chapter 
designed for young people), cloth, gilt, 30 cents. 
130th thousand. 

“Don’t’”’ deals with manners at the table, in the drawing-room, and in 
public, with taste in dress, with personal habits, with common mistakes in 
various situations in life, and with ordinary errors of speech. 

HAT TO DO. A Companion to “Don’t.” By 
Mrs. OLIVER BELL BuNcE. Small 18mo, cloth, gilt, 
uniform with Boudoir Edition of ‘* Don’t,” 30 cents. 


A dainty little book, containing helpful and practical explanations ot 
social usages and rules. It tells the reader how to entertain and how to be 
entertained, and it sets forth the etiquette of engagements and marriages, 
introductions and calls. 


“(00D FORM” IN ENGLAND, By AN AMERICAN, 
resident in the United Kingdom, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The razson d’ étre of this book is to provide Americans—and especially 
those visiting England—with a concise, comprehensive, and comprehensible 
hand-book which will give them all necessary information respecting ‘how 
things are’ in England.’ ”’—F yom the Preface. 


FJINTS ABOUT MEN’S DRESS: Right Principles 
Economically Applied. By a NEw York CLUBMAN. 
18mo. Parchment-paper, 30 cents. 


A useful manual, especially for young men desirous! of dressing eco- 
nomically and yet according to the canons of good taste. 
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For the use of Students, Teachers, and Readers. By 
Louis HEILPRIN. New edition, brought down to 1892. 
Crown 8vo. Half leather, $3.00. 


“Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, and authoritative work 
of the kind in the language. It is a happy combination of history, biogra- 
phy, and geography, and should find a place in every family library, as well 
as at the elbow of every scholar and writer. . . . The typography remains 
ideally good for such a manual.” —New York Evening fest. 

‘‘One of the most complete, compact, and valuable works of reference 
yet produced.” —77oy Daily Times. 

“ Unequaled in its field.”,— Boston Courier. 

*¢ A small library in itself.”’— Chzcago Dial. 

*‘ An invaluable book of reference, useful alike to the student and the 
general reader. The arrangement could scarcely be better or more con- 
venient.’—New York Herald. 


“The conspectus of the world’s history presented in the first part of the 
book is as full as the wisest terseness could put within the space.”’—Phz/a- 
delphia American, 


‘“‘We miss hardly anything that we should consider desirable, and we 
have not been able to detect a single mistake or misprint.’”’-—7he Nation. 
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found it without flaw.” —Christzan Uxion. 


“The conspicuous merits of the work are condensation and accuracy 
These points alone should suffice to give the ‘ Historical Reference-Book’ 
a place in every public and private library.”’-— Boston Beacon. 


“The method of the tabulation is admirable for ready reference.”— 
New York Home Fournal. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF UNIVERSAL 

HilSTORY. Extending from the Earliest Times to 

the Year 1892. For the use of Students, Teachers, 

and Readers, By Louts HEILPRIN. I2mo. 200 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This is one of the three sections comprised in ‘‘ The Historical 

Reference-Book,” bound separately for convenience of those who 

may not require the entire volume, Its arrangement is chrono- 


logical, each paragraph giving, in briefest practicable form, an 
outline of the principal events of the year designated in the margin. 
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